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CHAPTER I 

TSE BBEAK OF DAY 

THE sun rose upon the damp streets of 
Mayf air — ^the same sun that made the 
raindrops on the blades of bending 
grass in the country lanes flash like dia- 
mond points. The tramps, passing the night in 
the shelter of the hayricks, felt its warmth 
and thanked heaven blasphemously for the 
promise of fine weather. The denizens of 
the cramped houses of Mayf air uttered no word 
of gratitude, for the curtained windows, which 
had deadened the sound of falling rain, hid the 
welcome change. 

But not all Mayf air was asleep at that hour. 
On the steps of .a house in Seamore Place, there 
rested two figures. One was that of a middle- 
aged man, in evening dress, whose stentorian 
breathing betokened profound slumber. His 
head lay on the top step, and his left foot rested 
on his opera hat. By his side sat a young girl ; 
her elbows were supported by her knees, and 
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her knuckles indented her soft cheeks. Her 
expression was not of terror or of anguish^ 
but simpl7 of discontent. She, too, was in even- 
ing dress, partly concealed by her satin cloak, 
which, open at the top, showed the curve of a 
soft, round neck. 

The girl occasionally glanced at her compan- 
ion with a look of comic vexation. Suddenly 
she pulled off the lace wrap which covered her 
shoulders, and placed it between the stone step 
and his head. The man grunted sleepily. The 
young girl smoothed a lock of grey hair off his 
forehead and sighed. 

She had resumed her former attitude of pen- 
sive discontent when a young man, evidently 
taking a short cut from Piccadilly, appeared at 
the top of the little flight of steps which con- 
nects Seamore Place with the Mews on its south 
side. He arrested his steps, and regarded the 
couple with astonishment. For some moments 
he hesitated as if at a loss what to do, and then, 
suddenly making up his mind, he came forward. 
He was a pleasant young fellow of ingenuous 
aspect, and evidently of that pleasing disposi- 
tion which provides the world with its good 
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Samaritans. As he approached, the girl turned 
her head away from him in a manner snfl&ciently 
marked to convey a hint to a close observer; 
but the young man's zeal was greater than his 
discretion. 

**Is there anything wrong?'* he inquired, 
raising his hat. 

** Nothing, thank you," was the curt rejoin- 
der. The girl kept her head averted. 

He still lingered. ' * Are you sure that I can- 
not do anything! '' 

**You can go home," replied the girl with a 
flash of temper. * ' You are out very late. ' ' 

The yoimg man reddened. *'I might say the 
same of you. ' ' 

'* It would be a great liberty." 

The young man was abashed. **I beg your 
pardon, I am sure. It was not unnatural to 
think that you might require help. Are you 
quite sure ? ' ' 

The girPs lips tightened. *'I am not in the 
mood for conversation. Nor if I were, should 
I converse with a total stranger at an hour when 
all respectable young men are in bed. ' ' 

* * I have been to a ball, ' ' he explained, in some 
confusion. 
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CHAPTEE I 

THE BREAK OF DAY 

THE snn rose upon the damp streets of 
Mayf air — ^the same sun that made the 
raindrops on the blades of bending 
grass in the country lanes flash like dia- 
mond points. The tramps, passing the night in 
the shelter of the hayricks, felt its warmth 
and thanked heaven blasphemously for the 
promise of fine weather. The denizens of 
the cramped houses of Mayf air uttered no word 
of gratitude, for the curtained windows, which 
had deadened the sound of falling rain, hid the 
welcome change. 

But not all Mayf air was asleep at that hour. 
On the steps of.a house in Seamore Place, there 
rested two figures. One was that of a middle- 
aged man, in evening dress, whose stentorian 
breathing betokened profound slumber. His 
head lay on the top step, and his left foot rested 
on his opera hat. By his side sat a young girl ; 
her elbows were supported by her knees, and 
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her knuckles indented her soft cheeks. Her 
expression was not of terror or of angaish, 
bat simply of discontent. She, too, was in even- 
ing dresa, partly concealed by her satin cloak, 
which, open at the top, showed the curve of a 
soft, Tonnd neck. 

The girl occasionally glanced at her compan- 
ion with a look of comic vexation. Suddenly 
she pulled off the lace wrap which covered her 
shoulders, and placed it between the stone step 
and his head. The man grunted sleepily. The 
young girl smoothed a lock of grey hair off his 
forehead and sighed. 

She had resumed her former attitude of pen- 
sive discontent when a young man, evidently 
taking a short cut from Piccadilly, appeared at 
the top of the little flight of steps which con- 
nects Seamore Place with the Mews on its south 
aide. He arrested his steps, and regarded the 
couple with astonishment. For some moments 
he hesitated as if at a loss what to do, and then, 
suddenly making up his mind, he came forward. 
He was a pleasant young fellow of ingenuous 
aspect, and evidently of that pleasing disposi- 
tion which provides the world with its good 
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Samaritans. As he approached, the girl turned 
her head away from him in a manner sufficiently 
marked to convey a hint to a close observer; 
but the young man's zeal was greater than his 
discretion. 

**Is there anything wrong!'' he inquired, 
raising his hat. 

** Nothing, thank you," was the curt rejoin- 
der. The girl kept her head averted. 

He still lingered. ' ' Are you sure that I can- 
not do anything!" 

**You can go home," replied the girl with a 
flash of temper. * * You are out very late. ' ' 

The young man reddened. *'I might say the 
same of you. ' ' 

* 'It. would be a great liberty." 

The young man was abashed. '*I beg your 
pardon, I am sure. It was not unnatural to 
think that you might require help. Are you 
quite sure ! ' ' 

The girl's lips tightened. ''I am not in the 
mood for conversation. Nor if I were, should 
I converse with a total stranger at an hour when 
all respectable young men are in bed. ' ' 

'*I have been to a ball," he explained, in some 
confusion. 
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"Did yon talk to people to whom you had 
not been introducedt Or have you different 
manners for the ball room and the street!" 

"It is not my wish to intrude," he replied 
with dignity. As he moved on slowly, he was 
startled by a loud snore. "Are you quite sure 
the gentleman isn't illT" he asked, pausing. 

"He is perfectly well, thank yon." 

"But why ever ?" 

The girl made a gesture of impatience. ' ' You 
— ^you exasperate me." 

"It is so strange to come across a lady and 
gentleman in this plight. Can't I call a cabT" 

"Why!" asked the girl coldly. 

"To take you home." 

"Thank you, I am already at home." 

The young man's face lightened. "Ah, you 
can't get inl You can't awaken the servantsi" 

"You have guessed correctly," answered the 
girl tartly. "And now there is no reason why 
you should not hasten to your own residence. ' ' 
The young man made no move. ' ' Are you wait- 
ing for further details! There are no more 
except that the electric bell is broken, and there 
is no knocker." 
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His eyes wandered to the recumbent figure by 
her side. "I am afraid the gentleman is over- 
come." 

"He has merely fallen asleep," replied the 
girl with haste. "And very wisely. I am only 
awaiting your departure to follow his example." 

"But you can't spend the night on the door- 
step," he urged. "What will the police sayl" 

"What is the alternative? If we can't get 
into our house, we must remain outside." 

"Do — do let me help you," he begged earn- ^ 
estly. He was concerned greatly, for he pos- 
sessed in overwhelming degree that kindness 
of heart which impels one to take upon oneself 
unnecessarily the burdens of others. 

"Thank you, no," was the icy answer. "I 
have taken all necessary steps, ' ' But he hardly 
heard her words, for be was already craning 
over the area railings. 

"It wouldn't be a difScult matter to get into 
the house," he said confidently. "If you 
climbed these railings, you could easily drop 
into the basement. By breaking one pane of 
the kitchen window you could unfasten the 
latch. Then you might slip into the kitchen 
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through the window, and up the stairs to the 

front door/' 

**I am not a gymnast, *' replied the girl coldly. 
*'I do not climb area railings with any pleas- 
ure. ' ' 

* * Oh, not you, ' ' he exclaimed, blushing at the 
notion. The sun on her hair revealed threads 
of gold, and he noticed them. **But may I not 
do it for youf 

The girl rose from her seat and peered be- 
tween the railings; she smiled suddenly. **I 
think I shall die of laughter if you do as you 
suggest. ' ' 

**I will do it willingly, '* he answered with 
eagerness. **Tou have only to say the word.^' 

**I say it,'* cried the girl dimpling. Her ill- 
humour had completely vanished. 

The young man was over the railings in a 
moment. ** ^Tis the simplest thing in the 
world, '* he remarked, as he lowered himself 
into the basement. The crash of glass indi- 
cated that he had broken the window. *'What 
did I tell you?^' he cried, and waved his hand 
triumphantly before plunging into the recesses 
of the kitchen. 
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The girl 's laughter ceased suddenly. * * Come 
backl^' she called in alarm. **How can you be 
so silly f But he had disappeared, and she, 
holding the spear-head of a rail in each hand 
could only peer after him through the up- 
thrown window into the sombre darkness of the 
scullery. 

**What have I donef she murmured. *'0h, 
why don't I think more! There will be trouble, 
and papa is in no condition for a scene. Why, 
why doesn't Eobert comef 

At that moment, as if in answer to her words, 
a footman, breathing heavily, came running up 
the little flight of steps leading from the Mews. 
He brandished a key in one hand. '^I've got it, 
miss,'' he panted. **I couldn't get a cab, and 
I've run nearly the whole way." 

The girl was standing in an attitude of 
strained attention. 

'^listen!" 

Through the open window came the sound of 
scuffling. 

''Oh, quick!" she cried. ''Open the front 
door and help me with father. Oh, Eobert, 
don't lose a second." 
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The footman stared at her with astoniahment. 
"What is the matter, mias?" 

She wmng her hands. "Don't waste time 
with questions. Open the door of our house." 

Robert ran across the road, applied the key, 
and flung open the door of the house opposite. 
He ran back to his mistress. 

"Eight, miss." 

"Help me with father," breathed the girl. 
She seized the recumbent figure by one arm 
and Robert grasped the other. With difficulty, 
they hoisted the elderly gentleman to his feet; 
he protested thickly. Half-carrying, and half- 
propelling him, they conveyed him across the 
road. 

"Thank heaven I" muttered the girl with fer- 
vency, as they deposited their burden in a hall 
chair. 

From the house, the doorsteps of which they 
had left, came the sound of excited voices. As 
the girl closed the door, the front-door of the 
house opposite was flung open, and a page boy, 
clad only in his night-shirt, with a face as pale 
as his garb, shrilled imperious calls on a cab 
whistle. 

Soon, the morning stillness fled aghast before 
the footsteps of hurrying policemen. 
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CHAPTER n 



THE CONDITION 




t^..., ._. 

I room of the house which she had entered 

■* — ^ so hurriedly in the small hours of that 

t morning. She was talking, which with 

T was no unusual thing. Her auditors were 
-o men, one of whom was young, 
"You must know," I;ilian was remarking, 
Irom your knowledge of my character how it 
stresses me to cause pain even to the least 
of created things." 

The young man sighed and shook his head. 
Be was a tall, good-looking young fellow, with 
I pink face, and a downy moustache. 

"Idonot know that," he said. "For myself, 
I absolutely decline to admit it. I have suffered 
deeply, and you have systematically disre- 
garded my agony." 
"Dearest Tommy," replied Lilian, "I have 
ten cruel only to be kind. It would be disin- . 
inuous to pretend that I am not aware y« 
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refer to my repeated offers to be your sister, fl 
But surely it is far better that you should have " 
a clever sister, thau I a foolish husband. ' ' 

The other man was middle-aged, with keen 
eyes and iron-grey hair. He had been listening 
with amusement to the prattle of his compan- 
ions. 

**Am I too old to become a brother^ he 
asked. ^ ^ You will find me more amenable than 
Tommy. ' ' 

Tiilian smiled. ** Don't try, Mr. Greville,** 
she said wamingly. 

**Why not!'' 

**It is a consolation prize, and there would 
be no need to award it in your case. ' ' 

** She's only trying to frighten you,'' Tommy 
interrupted. 

**Be quiet. Tommy," said Lilian. **I am 
absolutely in earnest. I have followed Mr. Gre- 
ville's career for the last ten years with in- 
terest. ' ' 

**What newspaper did they subscribe for in 
your nursery ? ' ' inquired Tommy. 

Lilian ignored him. *'When you became 
Home Secretary, Mr. Greville, I proclaimed a 
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half -holiday to celebrate the event I read all 
your speeches, and some I commit to memory. 
With your views on the fiscal question, I concur 
most heartily. ' ' 

Mr. Greville interposed with a trace of eager- 
ness. ** Would you kindly tell me what they 
are t It would help me greatly. ' ' 

Lilian was only momentarily at a loss. 
**They embody all those principles which go to 
the making of a great Empire. But it will take 
far too long to tell you how greatly I honour 
and esteem you. I begged you to come here 
this afternoon, not to do that, but to beg for 
your assistance. ' ' 

**I gathered as much,^^ murmured Tommy. 
He smiled shrewdly. **When a woman tells a 
man she honours him, let that man beware." 

**Mr. Greville, I apologize for him. He has 
been badly brought up. His mother often be- 
moans if 

**You require my assistance!'' asked Mr. 
Greville. * * It is yours. ' ' 

**It is no light thing that I am going to ask 
of you. I want you to corrupt the source of 
English Justice.'' 
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"Is that all?" exclaimed Mr. Greville, with 
relief. "That is very easily done." 

"Fancy all this palaver over a simple little 
thing like thatl" said Tommy contemptuously. 

"I want you, Mr, Greville," continued Lilian, 
with great earnestness, "to exert all your influ- 
ence, so that a criminal may escape scot free." 

"What kind of criminalT" 

"A burglar with every excuse. A young man 
led astray by a woman's guile." 

"Oh, wicked woman," apostrophized Tommy,, 
"how often art thou responsible for our side-' 
slips I" i; ■ '^ 

"She was not a wicked woman," corrected 
lilian with some heat. * ' She was really, rather 
nice. In fact, she was me." 

"You I" 

"I wiU explain," continued Lilian, somewhat 
embarrassed. "We came home rather late last 
night from Lady Templedown's dance. Father 
was a little overcome with — ^indigestion, and 
what not. Lady Templedown gives such ex- 
cellent suppers." 

"I, too, am often overcome with what-not: 
after an excellent supper," observed Tommy 
Bympathetically. 

{ ifi) 






"Anyway, father couldn't find his latchkey," 
Lilian went on. "I gathered from him that he 
had left it at his Club where he had dressed. 
So I sent the footman for it. As I did not 
like to keep the horses in the rain, I told the 
coachman to drive to the stables. "We took 
refuge under the portico opposite. Our house 

,8 no portico. That, at any rate, is not my 
It." 

Why didn't you ring up the servants T" 
asked Tommy. 

"The electric bell was out of order, and we 
haven't a knocker. The servants sleep at the 
back of the house. Father is so absurdly good- 
natured, that he never will let them wait up. 
I ought perhaps to have put him back into the 
brougham, but we had already had so much 
difficulty in getting him out of it, that I thought 
it better not." 

"Well, what happened?" asked Mr. Greville, 
keenly interested. 

"This is the sort of preposterous situation 
into which a woman gets, when she has no man 
to rely on," remarked Tommy. 

"Well, there was a man, and he was the cause 
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of all the trouble. My temper was already ruf- 
fled, and he exasperated me further." 

"In what way!" 

"He wouldn't go home. He insisted on help- 
ing me. What could he dot I do hate young 
men without tact." 

"Surely," observed Tommy, "you ought to 
have been gratified to find so much ready 
eonrtesy at such an hour." 

Lilian frowned. "I shall consider it an un- 
friendly act if you take his part. When father 
has indigestion, I prefer to be left alone. Sure- 
ly you can understand that." 

"What assistance did the stranger oflferl" 
asked Mr. Greville, quietly. 

"He made all sorts of absurd suggestions. 
Finally, he insisted on climbing over the area 
railings, breaking a window, unfastening the 
latch, and so gaining access to the house." 

"It is not every one who would do so much," 
said Mr. Greville, smiling. 

"Hanged if I would!" muttered Tommy. 

"Yes, but the silly fellow entered the wrong 
house. He went into Lady Shepheard's house 
on the other side of the road. I thoroughly 
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dislike Lady Shepheard, but that has nothing 
to do with it. I called him to come back, but 
he wouldn't." 

"Where is this young man nowl" asked Mr. 
Greville, with great gravity. 

Lilian produced her handkerchief, and dabbw 
her eyes. 

'In prison," slie murmured. "They canghfj 
I saw him walked off between two police- 
He was explaining to them volubly, but 
(ere were sceptical smiles on their faces." 
"Where were you?" 
"Looking out of my bedroom window." 
There was a dead silence. Tommy rose. 
"This is no place for me," he said sternly. 
^"You are an accessory before the fact. I can- 
^^bt bring myself to associate with a female 
^Hhninal. That young man must not be allowed 
^to suffer alone. You, too, must share the 
dreary round of gaol life. For you, too, the 

tedious treadmill and the monotony of the 

ird. Alas, my poor sister!" 
cruel you are!" cried Lilian. 
T veiled his face with his hands. ' 
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perhaps I will call. I may even smuggle in a 
few chocolates. Who knows t I am the soul of 
good nature." 

"Tou make a joke of everything," said Lilian 
indignantly. She turned to Mr, Greville, and 
held out pleading hands. 

"Help me," she entreated. "This poor 
young man's face haunts me. Perhaps he has 
a mother. I can see the tears on her cheeks, 
the terror in her eyes. Ah, what pain a little 
want of thought, a little loss of temper may 
canse I I am repentant, deeply repentant ! He 
was a kind young man. There was goodness 
in his face; his hair a pretty curling brown; his 
eyes were a shade of hazel. Help me, and save 
me from a life-long remorse." 

She rose, and stretched her arms toward hirn 
in suppliant fashion. He seemed to ponder. 

"On one condition," he answered at length. 

"It is agreed," replied Lilian, "even before 
you mention it." 

"The condition is, that you will consider it 
your duty to train this young man." 

"To train himl" 

"On your own showing, he is uncommonly 
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soft. Teach him to be harder, to be more of the . 
man, and less of the child." 

' * Why should I do this T ' ' asked Lilia 
wonderingly, "Probably I shall never see 1 
again. To tell the truth, I trust I never may." 

"It is my condition, however," said Mr. 
Greville firmly. 

"Why do you make such a conditiont" inteW 
rnpted Tommy, sharply. "I object to Lilia 
training strange young men," 

"She has commenced the task; let her finislf 
it," replied Mr. Gre\'ille inexorably. 

"I won't have it," muttered Tommy, 

"Be quiet, Tommy," said Lilian, "Mr.l 
Greville has a right to impose any condition he 
chooses." She turned to Mr. Greville. "Yes, 
I accept your condition, though I cannot under- 
stand why you make it. If I am ever brought 
into contact with this young man, I promise to 
do my best to train him. ' ' 

' 'You will meet him again, ' ' said Mr. Greville. J 
"I will see to that." 

lilian shrank a little from the prospect. J 
"What ever shall I say to himt" 

~ . can ask for your share of the spoons,' 
■mmy, ill-humouredly. 
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Lilian turned to Mr. Greville. **For tiie sake 
of his poor mother, please, please let him be set 
at liberty without a moment 's delay. * * 

**You don't know for certain,'* growled 
Tommy, **that he has a mother." 

**Yes," said Mr. Greville, **he has a mother. 
She happens to be my sister. I may add that 
my nephew was released this morning by my 
orders. ' ' 

Lilian sat down suddenly. *' Won't anybody 
have more tea ? " she asked pathetically. * * What 
beautiful weather for this time of year. I think 
you both take tea with your sugar?" 
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CHAPTER in 

THE LADY OPPOSITE 



JOSHUA TURNER, Lilian's father, was I 
man of exceptional ability. He had Lnher- ' 
ited a sound commercial nndertaking from 
his father, and on this substantial founda- 
tion he had built up an enormous business. In 
appearance, he was a drooping little man, witli 
a dull eye and a hesitating manner. To look 
at him, one might imagine that he would accept 
with gratitude the inteiTention on his behalf 
of any one with a loud voice and a hectoring 
demeanour. Many had thought so, but all who 
had acted on that belief had found themselves 
mistaken. Behind his nerveless manner there 
was a strong will which had shaped many an 
end to his liking in the teeth of adverse circum- 
stance. Somehow or other, what he wanted he 
Ipt, and what he got was good for him and for 
pse whose interests were identical. 

'as straightforward and scrupulous in 
). his dealings to the uttermost limits of t 
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I commercial code, but he did not allow himself 
to be embarrassed by fantastic ideals. He had 
entered the House of Commons simply because 
it was a means to his ends, and from no personal 
ambition or lofty desire to benefit hnmanity. 
He was possessed of the rare faculty of fore- 
sight, which is the Philosopher's Stone of 
modem times. Although wealthy, he was not 
purse-proud. He preferred, no doubt, the 
society of men of equal wealth and social posi- 
tion, but he hated snobbery in every sense of 
the word. He willingly recognized that his 
valet or his chef had exactly the same claims to 
final salvation as he had, and, if circumstances 
had made it necessary, he would have fed at 
the same table with them without a sense of 
condescension. 

When a young man, he had been attracted by 
a young woman who dispensed tea and buns in 
a little shop in the town of Woollacombe. He 
had been captured by her sprightly talk and 
her vigorous badinage ; it had delighted him to 
listen to her raillery from the other side of the 
counter. The tea-shop had been carried on by 
this young woman and her elder sister, and, 
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after his marriage with the younger of the two, 
he had urged upon his wife the duty of an annu- 
al visit to her sister. Curiously, or perhaps 
not curiously, it was Mrs. Turner who shirked 
the obligation and demurred to its necessity. 
He never could understand the attitude of mind 
which made her shudder at the mention of her 
pre-nuptial occupation; for he did not share 
in the slightest degree that false delicacy which 
lelled her to veil her blameless past because 

its lack of a later refinement. 

His wife's career as a lady was doomed to be 
short. Five or six years after her marriage 
she died, leaving behind her Lilian, a child of 
three years. Her husband had loved her sin- 
cerely, and his loss was reflected in an added 
taciturnity of manner and a keener attention 
to business. The mental wear and tear of com- 
mercial engrossments, allied perhaps to the 
Club life into which as a solitai-y widower he 
was almost necessarily thrown, were responsi- 
ble for the growth of a weakness to which even 
the strongest man is subject. For long, he had 
regarded it with philosophic tolerance, and, as 

did not interfere seriously with his business 
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pursuits, he was content to pass it by with some- 
thing like cynical amusement; but recently he 
had come to realize that an amiable weakness 
may become a grievous embarrassment. 

He had promised himself that the close of his 
daughter's school-days and her return as mis- 
tress to his house should mark his recurrence 
to a stricter discipline. But when that time 
arrived, he found that his bad habit had gro^vn 
upon him to an extent he had never anticipated. 
Time and again would the little man wake up 
in the morning in his bed to find his memory 
blurred of his arrival there. He would slap 
his forehead in comic distress and reiterate that 
it wouldn't — ^no, it wouldn't do. 

As a matter of fact, Lilian regarded her 
father's infirmity with calmness. She regretted 
it, and she shielded him so far as she could 
from coldly critical eyes, but she was shocked 
to an astonishing slight extent. She recognized 
it as an unfortunate trait in his character ; but 
there it was, and there it had been, more or 
less, for years and years. After many fruitless 
efforts to right matters, she accepted the situa- 
tion with resignation. 
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But her father, irritated by the consciousness 
of the strength of his weakness, and realizing 
too that it was beginning to impair his intel- 
lectual vigour, began to struggle against his 
unhappy failing. Lilian did not understand 
that it was in search of a permanent cure that 
her father directed his footsteps so often 
towards the house opposite. 

One evening it happened, as they stood to- 
gether at the drawing-room window, that Lady 
Shepheard passed up the street and knocked at 
the door of her own house. 

**Lookl'' exclaimed Mr. Turner. *' There's 
a woman for you 1 * * 

**I don't like her," said Lilian, indifferently. 
* * She reminds me of a policeman. ' ' 

**I have been talking to her about you,'' said 
her father, with a touch of paternal malice. 
**She thinks you are too prononce. There are 
far too many young men littering this house. 
She tells me she never looks out of the window 
without seeing one entering or leaving — ^usually 
entering. ' ' 

**What nonsense!" exclaimed Lilian, indig- 
nantly. 
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Mr. Turner smiled in his melancholy fashion. 
He was watching the nnconseious lady, who was 
still standing in the shadow of her own portal. 
"What a paragon she is I The personification 
of perfection ! The essence of ladyhood I What 
man, under her aegis, would dare to overstep 
the border-line of " 

"Of what!" 

"Of sobriety." 

Lilian turned to him with a sudden fear. 
"Father, you surely don't mean " 

"A kind heart masked by an inexorable de- 
portment," continued Mr. Turner dreamily. 
"That's what I want. A good-natured daugh- 
ter is all very well, but it tends to slackness. 
Oh, yes, it tends to slackness," 

"I don't like her," Lilian repeated. "She is 
so icily correct." 

"That is the tonic both you and I require. 
Yes, Lilian, a severe course of training will do 
us both good. She is quite right; you are far 
too pronounced. You ought to be more gentle 
and ladylike." 

"Oh, bother," remarked Lilian. 

Mr. Turner shook his head. "Father and 

daughter have strayed over the border-line, at 
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different points. Lady Shepheard wonld call 
us back, if it became her duty to do so/* 

**She wouldn^t come across to fetch us,** ob- 
served Lilian. 

* * There is a note in her voice that we should 
both obey.** 

^*I shouldn*t.** 

* * I think you would. I know I should. * * Mr. 
Turner looked across the street again, but Lady 
Shepheard had disappeared. He sighed, per- 
haps with relief. *'Yes, she is severe. I admit 
that. But medicine is always a trifle bitter to 
the taste.** 

Lilian turned towards her father and laid 
her hand on his arm. '*0h, father, don*t tell 
me you are thinking of taking medicine from 
Lady Shepheard.** 

Mr. Turner nodded. * * I am, indeed. * * 

**And must I take it too?** asked Lilian pite- 
ously. 

**Yes, but in a more diluted form.** 

*' Oh, father!** 

Mr. Turner wandered round the room in his 
irresolute fashion. **It is necessary, you 
know. * * 
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**Ton think she can — help yon where I 
can^tt'' 

He assented. Lilian was silenced for a 
moment 

**Why can't I help yonf she burst out after 
a pause. **She can never love you as I love 
you. You belong to me ; not to her. ' ' 

''Dear child," he said; and came and put 
his arm around her. ''You can't help me be- 
cause you can't frighten me." 

Lilian patted his cheek. ''Of course I can't 
frighten you. What an unnatural child I should 
beif Icouldl" 

"And yet," he replied, "if you could only 
manage to, you would save us from the lady 
opposite. ' ' 

"It is you who are frightening me," cried 
Lilian. "But of course you are not in earn- 
est." 

"Am I not, my dear?" he asked doubtfully. 

"No," said Lilian decidedly. "It is all a 
stupid joke on your part." 

The matter dropped for the moment. At 
dinner that night, there was no wine on the 
sideboard, and Lilian watched with some timid- 
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ity the butler pour "Salutaris" into ber 
father's tumbler. He tasted it gravely, and 
then told the butler to bring a bottle of cham- 
pagne. 

"Tou see, my dear," he said, turning to his 
daughter with one of his wistful smiles, "I am 
not in the least afraid of you." 

All this had happened some time before the 
events narrated in the previous chapters. Mr. 
Turner had managed to keep himself within 
bounds until the evening of Lady Templedown's 
dance. And then, most regretably, he had for 
the first time since Lilian's home-coming ex- 
hibited his weakness out of doors. 

Perhaps excuses might be found for him. To 
act as chaperon to a young daughter is tedious 
for a woman and intolerable for a man. His 
good-nature had prevented him from forcing 
an early departure. Lilian was thoroughly 
enjoying herself and forgot her father had 
to idle the hours away. The supper-room had 
fatally attractive to him. Luckily, 
nds had got him into his brougham without 

|i public an exposure of his melancholy weab- 
, but his own painful doubts the next mom- 
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ing as to the happenings of the night before 
had made the little man's waking reflections 
exceptionally bitter. 

He had risen early, and ao had missed hia 
daughter at breakfast. In his office, he had 
shaken his head very solemnly over Lis down- 
faU. 

"It won't do, Josiah, my boy," he had said to 
himself for the thousandth time. "No, no it 
won't do." 

He and Lilian met at dinner. When the serv- 
ants had withdrawn and he had passed the 
cigarettes to his daughter and lit his own cigar, 
he smiled on her with mournful jocosity. 

"That after-dinner cigarette of yours, Lil, 
will soon be a memory only." 

"What do you meant" 

"Very shortly you will join the ranks of the 
well-condueted young women who only smoke 
surreptitiously. ' ' 

Lilian started. "Ton don't mean " 

"Yes, I called this afternoon on the lady over 
the way." 

Lilian gasped. "Is it — ia it fixed up!" 

"I called at an auspicious moment. Lady 
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Shepheard was in the clutches of a nervous ap- 
prehension. It appears that there was an 
attempt at burglary last night, and she yearns 
for male protection.** 

"Oh!*' 

''Of course I had to mention my little fail- 
ing, * * her father continued, as he filled his glass. 
''But that weighed little in comparison with her 
fear of burglars. I am most grateful to Mr. 
Burglar.** 

"It serves me right.** Lilian rose hastily. 
"Do you mind if I leave you? I am a little 
upset. * * 

Her father rose also. "Don*t let this come 
between us, Lil. It is for my best. It is for 
your best.** 

"Perhaps it may be,** answered Lilian, 
brokenly. "But all the same it wants getting 
used to. It is only human to prefer the second 
best.** 

He opened the door for her. 

"Lilian, dear girl, you will marry soon and 
leave me. * * 

"It is you who are marrying and leaving me. 
I hope you will be very happy. * * 
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^^I am not seeking happiness so much as the 
lost virtues. * ' 

'*I hope you will be very good, then,** his 
daughter replied with a wan smile. 

*'I expect I shall find it rather troublesome. 
You and I, Lilian, are naughty children who 
do not love perfection for its own sake. We 
require a strict school-mistress. The only dif- 
ference between us is that I recognize the need 
and you don't.'* 

' ' I have never pretended to be perfect, * * said 
Lilian humbly. '^I know that I have many 
faults." 

' * Then why not accept the tutelage of a most 
respectable lady?" 

* ' Ugh. * ' Lilian ma de a wry face. * ' Father, 
I know from past experience that it is impos- 
sible to make you change your mind when.it is 
made up. So I shan't try. But I believe you 
are making a serious blunder. ' ' 

'* Lilian," he answered mournfully,* through- 
out my career I have made singularly few mis- 
takes." He looked up at her apologetically, a 
small, forlorn, depressed, little man. *'It 
seems conceited to say it, but I can see almost 
invariably the sure way to a desired end. ' ' 
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* ' This, at any rate, is a wrong turning. ' ' 
He shook his head. * ' My judgment tells me 
differently. * * 

Lilian shrugged her shoulders incredulously, 
and went her way to the drawing-room. Her 
father returned to the table, from the recesses 
of which he was removed subsequently by the 
butler and the footman. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE HOUSE OP COMMONS 

IT is never exhilarating to watch one's par- 
ent courting, and for this reason Lilian 
found the next few weeks very trying. 
In the evenings, Mr. Turner would leave 
his daughter and disappear into the house op- 
posite with a look of whimsical terror on his 
face. A widowed aunt of Lady Shepheard's 
emerged from somewhere to take up her abode 
with her niece, for Lady Shepheard always 
knew and did the correct thing. 

During this probationary period Mr. Turner 
showed no signs of giving way to his unhappy 
propensity. He seemed to have turned over 
a new leaf. In certain moods, Lilian rather 
grudged him his reformation. It was hard that 
a middle-aged lady of severe aspect should work 
a transformation which a loving and devoted 
daughter had failed to accomplish. But Lilian 
put aside that feeling with wrath at her own 
pettiness. If this marriage was good for her 
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father, she at any rate would not raise a finger 
to prevent it ; and yet how pleasant the old days 
had been, even although there had been mo- 
ments of pain. 

**It*s not to be a long engagement, Lilian,'' 
said her father one day. 

**I am glad of that," she replied, with an 
attempt at cheerfulness. 

^^Mr. Greville has promised to be my best 
man.*' 

^^EeaUy." 

**Our marriage will take place within a 
month. ' ' 

^^So soonl'^ 

* * The sooner the better, Lilian. ' ' 

Lilian sighed, and her father echoed her sigh. 

A fortnight before the date fixed for the wed- 
ding, Lilian went to the House of Commons 
to hear her father speak upon a subject in 
which he took great interest. On the present 
occasion his speech lasted twenty minujtes, and 
was delivered in his usual hesitating style. 
Few who did not study his remarks afterwards 
in Hansard ever realized that he had made a 
valuable contribution to an important debate. 
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His daughter saw him resume his seat with 
feelings of relief. Descending to the outer 
lobby she ran across the Home Secretary, whom 
she had witnessed earlier in the day in an en- 
counter with certain Badical members, from 
which he had emerged somewhat discomfited. 

**Tou had rather a bad quarter of an hour, 
hadn't you!" she observed sympathetically. 

^'Supplementary questions should not be 
allowed, * * he answered with some irritation, for 
he knew that he had extricated himself from his 
awkward situation not very gracefully. 

''When I was hopelessly cornered, as a little 
girl,'* said Lilian thoughtfully, ''I used to put 
out my tongue. I still think that on occasion 
it is the only sufficient retort. ' ' 

He laughed. "I admit that as an argument 
it is unanswerable. By the way, I must con- 
gratulate you on your father's speech." 

' ' Did you like it ? I wish he wouldn 't mumble 
so." 

"You are rather a severe critic." 

"Yes." She traced the design of the pav- 
ing with the point of her shoe. "You know 
that his marriage is fixed for today fortnight f ' ' 
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*'0h, yes, I am going to be his best matt'* 

* ' I am to be a bridesmaid. ' * 

*'You will make a charming one/' 

**At present I feel rather an outcast, but one 
gets nsed to almost anything in time. * ' 

**Tou will be getting married yourself before 
long. * ' 

**I suppose so,'* she answered indifferently. 
*^I am not in any hurry.'' 

*'That reminds me, I have not brought my 
nephew to see you. I have been so busy lately 
that everything of a domestic nature has been 
put aside. ' ' 

''I don't follow your train of thought. What 
has my future marriage to do with your 
nephew I ' ' 

Mr. Greville smiled. ^^ You've promised to 
undertake his social education you know. Why 
shouldn't you marry him and train him at 
leisure f ' ' 

^* Marry him I How terrible — ^for him, I 

mean, ' ' she added politely. ^ ' Oh, no, I am not 

going to marry any one just at present. I am 

thinking of entering a convent." 

Mr. Greville stared. ''How long have you 
had that notion!" 
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Lilian gazed round vaguely in search of a 
clock. **For some minutes, at least. Do you 
think they allow you to play bridge in con- 
vents f ' ' 

He laughed. *'Very possibly. *' 

**Then I give up the idea. I am sick of 
bridge. I am sick of everything myself includ- 
ed. The fact is I brought myself up, and IVe 
made a mess of it. Lady Shepheard has been 
rubbing that in. She doesn't exactly say that I 
am vulgar, but she infers it. ' ' 

* * She is quite mistaken, * ' responded Mr. Gre- 
viUe with warmth. 

Lilian was gratified, but tried not to show it. 
**Is she? I am not sure. Li fact — *' her voice 
became anxious — ^'I am nearly sure she is 
right ; and at my age it is too late to change. ' * 

'^Oh don't change. There are plenty of sim- 
pering school-girls in the world. I hope you 
will continue to be honest and outspoken. ' ' 

Her face flushed with pleasure. ''How nice 
of you to describe me as honest. I would much 
rather be honest than pretty. ' ' 

''Well, you are pretty, too." 

She raised her eyes to his. "Oh, I know 
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that,'* she answered gravely. ^'But that only 
mitigates a bad manner; it doesn't excuse if 

* ^ Ton are in a introspective mood today, ' ' he 
laughed. ''What are you going to do with 
yourself while your father is awayT' 

' * I am going to Woollacombe on a visit to my 
aunt. ' ' 

''Woollacombe! That is where my sister 
lives. Tou must call on her or she must call on 
you. I never remember the etiquette of the 
occasion. ' ' 

LUian smUed sorrowfully and fell to nibbling 
the handle of her parasol. 

"Honesty has its awkwardness, but I must 
play up to the character you have given me. My 
aunt keeps a little bun shop in the High Street. 
If you come in for a cup of tea in the afternoon, 
I daresay you will find me behind the counter. ' ' 

Mr. Greville's face betokened bewilderment. 
"Of course you are joking!" 

' ' Why should I be j oking ! Are you shocked ! 
Ah, don't be shocked; it doesn't square with 
my idea of you. ' ' 

"Well, I won't be shocked; but it certainly 
seems strange that the daughter of one of the 
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wealthiest men in the House of Commons 

should act as a waitress — ' \ He stopped short, 
fearing he was overstepping the bounds of good 

taste. 

**I am going as a visitor, not as a waitress/* 
Lilian explained, amused at his perplexity. 
^ ^ But father would only give me permission to 
go on condition that I didn't put on airs. You 
know his hatred on what he calls snobbery! I 
don't see how I can visit a dear old thing who 
keeps a shop without helping her with it, and 
making myself generally useful if I put on airs. 
Do you?'' 

*'No, I don't," he answered. *'And I shall 
certainly come and have tea. Will you expect 
me to tuck a penny under the saucer for youf " 

'^Certainly. We must both play the game. 
But you mustn't drink more cups of tea than 
are really convenient. I should be distressed 
to feel that your friendship was causing you 
personal discomfort." 

'^I shan't do that. And if you are not very 
quick I shall lodge a complaint." 

'^How extremely awkward if your burglar- 
ious nephew should happen to come in for buns ! 
Did you ever tell him who I was ? ' ' 
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He shook his head. ^^I haven't seen him 
again. On the whole, I thought it best to allow 
time to lay its healing hand upon him first." 

^^Well, don't tell him; let me break it to 
hiuL If I get a chance, I am going to be very 
nice indeed. I want him to understand that I 
am not the heartless girl he thinks I am. " Lil- 
ian looked round suddenly. ''Why is that little 
man over there scowling at me! Oh, I see, I 
am monopolizing you and keeping back the 
affairs of Empire. Good-bye, Mr. Greville, and 
don't forget your promise to visit me on paying 
terms. ' ' 

Mr. Greville was a man to whom success had 
come easily. He sometimes exhibited bril- 
liance, but his reputation was for soundness 
rather than effulgence. Like many intellect- 
ual men, he hesitated to let himself go, and the 
resulting impression he gave was one of cau- 
tion. The opportunity for any rash adventure 
had not arisen in his political life, and he had 
been content to plod conscientiously through 
the duties of his office, showing neither startling 
capacity nor distressing incompetency. He had 
made up his mind that Lilian, with her probable 
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wealth, would make an excellent wife for his 
nephew. He was a widower without children, 
and as his nephew was his only male relative, 
he took a keen interest in his welfare. Mr. 
Greville came of an old country family, and it 
annoyed him slightly to hear that Lilian was 
proposing to visit an old aunt who kept a bun 
shop in his own country town. 

**A silly business," he said aloud, to the dis- 
gust of the bustling little member who was ask- 
ing him to receive a deputation. When he 
awoke to consciousness he did not apologize, for 
the remark was apt enough. 

Lilian sauntered through the lobby looking 
for her father who had undertaken to meet her 
there. She was stopped by the lanky youngster 
with a pleasant face. 

''"Why Tommy," she exclaimed, ''what are 
you doing here I ' ' 

' ' The place belongs to me, ' ' Tommy answered. 
"Didn't you know I was a peer or something!" 

"Of course I knew that. Have you been 
making a speech!" 

"Not to-day," he replied. "I speak only on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. I say, Lilian, is it true 
your father is marrying the Sheperdess!" 
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* * I believe so. * ' 

* * Jolly rough on you. * * 

Lilian glared at him. * ' What do you mean ! * * 

**0h, of course, if you're pleased, there's 

nothing to be said. Only — 

^'Only what!'' 
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^^I thought it might be a propitious moment 
to remind you that I am still disengaged. ' ' 

**Are you a home for friendless orphans!" 
asked Lilian sarcastically. 

Tommy laughed good-naturedly. ''There is 
a vacancy for one. ' ' 

Lilian contemplated him gravely. She liked 
him very much, and he had a nice face ; he gave 
the impression of good-nature and cleanness. 
She was nearer becoming Lady Dunneford at 
that moment than ever before, but it occurred to 
her suddenly that marriage was a very serious 
matter. 

' ' Come to me again when you are grown up, ' ' 
she said, ' ' and I'll find you a dear little wife. I 
should like to see you happily married, for life 
is full of pitfalls for young and good-looking 
peers. I am interested in you. Tommy, because 
you are silly, with flashes of cleverness. If you 
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were clever, with flashes of silliness, I would 
marry you willingly. As it is, I am prepared to 
marry yon to a friend. There is my dear 
father. Good-bye, Tommy. Come and see my 
father married, won 't you I ' * 

Tommy moved on rather disconsolately, and 
Lilian hastened to her father 's side. 

' * Shall we walk home, father ! * * she said. * * I 
want to talk to you; and we can go through 
the Park." 

Her father assented, and they made their way 
homewards. She put her arm through his. 

**It will be somebody's else's soon,'' she 
observed. 

Her father patted her hand. ** Lachry- 
mose I " he said. 

* ' No, only very serious. Father, do you know 
I am looking forward to going to my aunt'^sf 
I am sick of London. There 's too much money 
about. You've got too much, and everyone I 
meet has too much. I think the atmosphere is 
horrid. ' ' 

* ' Can 't help the weather, my dear. ' ' 

* * The moral atmosphere, stupid. The people 
I come across can't talk earnestly. They can 
only banter. ' ' 
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** That's your great fault. Lady Shepheard 
thinks it's so unladylike." 

* * I know. ' ' They walked for a few yards in 
silence. * * Everything is unsatisfactory. None 
of us seems to be doing anything except flutter- 
ing through life. And yet people who engage 
m good works strike me as slightly ridiculous. 
I am sure that ought not to be the case. The 
fact is the perspective is all wrong. ' ' 

**More likely your digestion, my dear." 

**I want to get nearer the heart of things, 
to meet with people who are natural. Aunt 
works for her living, doesn't she! I am sure 
she is natural. When she laughs, it is because 
she is amused. When she cries, it is because 
she is sorry. For six months, I am going to be 
natural. ' ' 

^*AU right, dear." 

**I think it would annoy Lady Shepheard if 
she knew I was returning to nature ? ' ' 

**Very likely, my dear." 

*^Tou might teU her." 
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CHAPTER V 

THE LAST SMOKE 

IN due course, the ceremony at St. Gteorge's 
Hanover Square, took place, and Lady 
Shepheard was converted into Mrs. Turner. 
Before the happy pair left on their honey- 
moon, the step-mother embraced her new 
daughter affectionately. 

**I am your mother, now, Lilian,'' she said. 
**Pray remember that your home is with us. If 
your visit to your aunt terminates sooner than 
you expect, I want you to come straight home.'' 
**0f course," said Lilian, wondering where 
else she could go. 

*'I disapprove of young girls paying visits 
unaccompanied by an elder relative. Of course 

a visit to an aunt is on a different footing. But 

I once knew an unmarried lady who travelled 

for seven months alone in Japan. I think that 

was exceedingly improper." 

**I have no intention of going to Japan." 

**I am sure you would not dream of doing 

such a thing. I only mention it as an instance of 
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the astonishing things women do nowadays. 
There can be no question that for young girls, 
especially those with pleasing expressions, 
home is the best place. ' ' 

**I am glad you like my expression,*' mur- 
mured Lilian. 

Her stepmother smoothed a curl off her 
daughter's forehead. *'I have never found 
fault with your expression. It is your general 
style.'' 

**I know. It is too pronounced." 

**A little," agreed Mrs. Turner. **Just a 
little. But that can be remedied so much more 
easily than a facial defect. ' ' 

**Be good to dear papa," said Lilian ear- 
nestly. **He is not accustomed to being mar- 
ried. ' ' 

**I always do my duty," replied Mrs. Turner, 
serenely. She kissed Lilian, congratulating 
herself that she had at so early a stage spoken 
a word in season. 

Lilian embraced her father. **Are you 
happy!" she whispered. 

** Rather frightened, at present," he replied. 
** A slight trembling at the knees, but I dare say 
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it will wear off. Be a good girl, and mind you 
give my love to Aunt Martha. ' ' And so he left 
her, and departed with his bride. 

At the earliest opportunity, Lilian took leave 
of her stepmother's aunt, who was acting as 
hostess and crossed the road to her own home. 
Mr. Greville and Tommy happened to leave at 
the same moment. Lilian invited them to have 
tea with her, and they accepted gratefully. 

''To-morrow,'' she said mournfully, when 
they were seated together in her drawing-room, 
' ' I leave behind mej artificiality,} and return to 
Mother Nature. She dines in the middle of the 
day, and takes a light supper. She also mends 
her own stockings, and brushes her own skirts. ' ' 

''Mother Nature and Aunt Martha are pre- 
sumably closely related," suggested Tommy. 

"Sisters." Lilian sipped her tea thought- 
fully. "I have six months to remodel myself. 
When we meet again, I shall have learnt to 
curb my unruly tongue ; I shall not be noisy, or 
put my elbows on the table; I shall not say 
anything smart, or chaff my elders. To be 
kind, gentle and grave will have become my 
ideal; I shall be strictly truthful, and on all 
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occasions act with absolute decorum. If it 
should so happen that I die in the making, my 
gratified friends will inscribe on my simple 
headstone the legend, 'Oh, how sweet she was 
getting I* '* 

* * And why, ' ' asked Tommy, * * are you so anx- ; 
ious to remake yourself f t 

Lilian's eyes brightened and her lips tight- 
ened. ** Just to show everybody that I can do 
so without the assistance of a buzzing step- 
mother. * * 

Tommy was shocked; Mr. Greville, who had 
bit into a piece of cake, choked slightly. 

''A nasty spirit, '' said Tommy reprovingly. 
''Mere feminine vindictiveness. Now, I am 
good simply because such is my nature. Be- 
tween you and me there is a great gulf. ' ' 

"I hope it will remain," said Lilian, tartly. 

"May we visit you in your long exile f 
interposed Mr. Greville, to prevent the war of 
words that was menacing. 

"Not Tommy. You may, if you like, but 
certainly not Tommy. He rouses my worst 
instincts. When he is near, I cannot help being 
rude.'* 
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**I haven't the least intention of coming near 
you/' replied Tommy, greatly ruffled. **So 
varied and full of life as 'mine can bear, with 
equanimity, a trifling loss. When you wire for 
me, I shall ignore your messages. If you write, 
my valet will answer you. You will probably 
resori; to advertisements in the agony columns 
of the newspapers, but I shall reply laconically 
through the same medium, that it is useless to 
persist. 

**Dear Tommy,'' said Lilian, gently. 

Tonuny's face flushed, and his lips quivered. 

**I shall smoke a cigarette without asking 
permission to show my independence." He 
handed round his case. Both his companions 
accepted his oflfer. 

**The last smoke," observed Mr. Greville. 
**It might form the subject of an Academy 
picture. ' ' 

They smoked their cigarettes in silence, and 
then Lilian roused herself. 

** Something tells me," she said, *'that my 
. maid is packing my last ball-dress. I must go 
and stop her. Must you really go?" 

The men rose. 
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**It won't be long before I see you again," 
said Mr. Greville, as he shook hands. * * I shall 
be ronning down to Woollacombe to visit my 
sister shortly, and I shall make a point of bring- 
ing my nephew to see you. I want him to start 
his course of training at once. ' ' 

Tommy frowned. **No really sweet young 
woman undertakes the training of uncouth 
young, men. ' ' 

' * Ingrate ! ' ' exclaimed Lilian. 

Mr. Greville smiled gently to himself. 
Tommy was a very pleasant young fellow, but 
blood was thicker than water. Tommy waited 
till he had gone. 

** Goodbye, Tommy," said Lilian. 

He held her hand. ' ' I love you so much — so 
much," he said. **Why can't you love me just 
aUttlet" 

Her heart softened. **Li six months' time, 
come and see me, Tonmay, and, if you want to, 
say again what you have said so often. ' ' 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE TRAIN JOUBNEY 

THE following afternoon, unaccompan- 
ied even by a maid, and laden only with 
a minimum of baggage, Lilian started 
for Liverpool Street Station. She di- 
rected the porter to put her belongings into a 
first-class carriage, and told herself she was 
well pleased when he selected a compartment 
tenanted by one elderly lady. This lady 
seemed so concerned about a black box with a 
white stripe, and made so many inquiries 
through the open window of such obviously 
inappropriate persons, that Lilian felt obliged 
to offer her services. When she returned from 
the luggage van with comforting assurances of 
its safety, the lady could hardly express her 
thanks in sufficiently warm terms. 

*'I so seldom travel alone,'' she explained. 
**I am so lost in London." 

''I know your sensations exactly,'' replied 
Lilian soothingly. ''I feel just the same in the 
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country. The solitude of a conntiy lane makes 
me long for the sight of a policeman. '* 

Her ^^cSnpanion could not understand this, 
and said sq. *'In the country," she said, **I 
a^^ petfectl^^ at home. There is no such thing 
a^ Ipnelines&l there. The birds sing, and the 
leaves rustle ^or me.'' 

'*How accomi^dating of them!'' replied lil- 
laii sympal^ltfCfi^lly . ^^I am going to order a 
tea\asketr Will you let me tell them to put 
in an extra cup for you I" 

Her ^coiipanion was delighted. *^So kind of 
you!" she exclaimed. '^Tea will shorten our 
journey splendidly. ' ' 

The sugar in her tea-cup had hardly time 
to melt l%fore she inquired of Lilian if she 
might^,gflpLf^|;t her on a private matter connected 
with 1^E|||B to London. ' ' There is something 
in you^TOce that makes me feel I may trust 
you," she explained. 

**0h certainly," replied Lilian. She men- 
tally wrote her companion down as one of those 
trying persons who unveil their hearts from, 
the mere love of talking. 

* * I have a son, ' ' began the elderly lady, in a 
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confidential tone, *'and between Lim and me 
until recently there were no secrets. J did not 
permit any. Recently, I have not| 
in him, for you cannot deceive a 
** Although young men often 
told,*' observed Lilian, with a s 
bf the head. 

* * My son never did until thiCbrooding sorS>w 
settled down on his young life. 

* * How sad ! ' ' Lilian was m^e ^teiibmpon 
stirring the tea-leaves into strength ttaif on her 
companion's narrative. * ' The care oi thfe young 
must be a heavy responsibility.'' 

' * My son is not so very yoUng, ' ' said the lady. 
* * He was twenty-three last birthday. However, 
after a very brief visit to London^Hie first he 
had made alone, he returned ^Epij^Ay de- 
pressed. To my anxious questfHiHK I re- 
ceived evasive answers. At length/^oecided to 
travel up to town to make inquiries on my own 
account. ' ' 

**I cannot help thinking that was unwise," 
said Lilian. **No young man of any spirit 
would submit to espionage." 

** Perhaps I did not mention that he was ray 
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only child, and therefore a sacred trust," re- 
turned ^e mother, with some indignation. 
**How (MUd;! see ray son suffer! And how 
can onelBOifcole an aching heart if one is ig- 
nortat ^hy a aches t ' ' 

Lend a broken leg without know- 
broken. But I admit I am not 
IS an opinion. My views are 
»d wiih efl^^e deference. ' ' 

jonmltdd my brother," continued the 
lady, mollfied by Lilian's submission. **You 
will haJdm credit that he advised me to let the 
matter r^*" " 

*'I HLustfsay I think that was excellent ad- 
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showed she was disappointed in 
Lave always made it a very strict 
tousehold to insist upon absolute 
transparency. From my husband while he 
lived, and from my son and servants since he 
died, I have always demanded an explicit ex- 
planation of anything not absolutely self-evi- 
dent. I permit no concealment ; I consider that 
I owe this to myself. ' ' 
**I should think such a rule must cause same 
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little friction from time to time/' observed Lil- 
ian, smiling. 

** Perhaps it does,'* admitted the elderly lady. 
**But I see you are not altogetheiy of my opin- 
ion; when you have a household/of yourJ)wn 
I dare say your views will chaage. It 
that I am curious; far, indee^from th; 
am anxious to know the e:!&ct tnrfh, mej 
because I realize that wrong- 
its root in secrecy. ' ' 

**I hardly think you ought to 
granted that your son is up to misc 
he is depressed. He may have ti. 
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terribly. ' ' Lilian suppressed a ya'' 
beginning to tire of her new acqu^ 

'^Oh, no, it is no surface par 
deeper. ' ' 

^'Was your journey to LondoiT 
tive?" 

^ ^ I am not sure. * ' She leant forward. * * Mrs. 
de Courcy told me laughingly that she saw a 
young man the very image of my son, being 
marched down Curzon Street between two po- 
licemen, in the small hours of the morning. 
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She was stepping into her carriage after a ball. 
Of course, she imagined the resemblance was 
a chance one. But was it I Was itf 

Lilian sat up, startled into attention. ' * What 
a strange thing ! ' ' 

**For days afterwards I was tormented with 
doubt. Oh, you cannot realize the agony of 
mind I suflFered. ' ' 

^^Down Curzon Street, did you say I How 
long agoT' 

^ * Only two or three months. ' ' 

Lilian sank back into her seat. ''This is 
extraordinary ! " 

The aflBiicted mother was gratified by the sen- 
sation her story had created. ''Oh, my dear, 
if you, a stranger, are so shocked, you can guess 
what must have been the feelings of a mother.^' 

Liliaii Twiit forward and took the elder 
woman's hands in hers. "I am so distressed, 
so sorry, I never guessed." 

"I must not let you think the matter worse 
than it is," said the lady. "My brother hap- 
pens to be Mr. Greville, the Home Secretary, 
and I went to see him. He assured me that I 
was mistaken* He had absolutely no doubt 
about the matter ; he laughed at the notion. ' ' 
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**0h, did he I" exclaimed Lilian. She had 
wondered, for a moment, whether she ought not 
to avow her part in the incident. But as Mr. 
Greville had taken a contrary course, she ob- 
viously had no shadow of right to blurt out 
the truth which he had deemed it best to conceal. 
She recognized that the episode was a humiliat- 
ing one for the young man, and the fewer per- 
sons who knew about it, the better. Lilian's 
natural instinct was always on the side of frank- 
ness, and she had more than sufficient moral 
courage to make a full confession there and 
then, but she assumed that Mr. Greville had 
acted with intention. He certainly must know 
his sister's character better than she did; and 
indeed if this lady could unbosom herself of her 
secret trepidations to a stranger o^gr a cup of 
tea, would she not circulate the wiiole stupid 
story through the country side, to the shame 
and mortification of her unhappy son I ''Well, 
I am glad he was able to convince you it was 
all a mistake," Lilian added, after a few mo- 
ments of confused thought. 

The lady shook her head dolefully. *'If it 
was a mistake, then it leaves the mystery 
unsolved. ' ' 
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* ' Did your brother say anything else I ' ' 

**He told me to go home and not to worry- 
about it any more. ' ' 

* * I do trust, ' ' said Lilian earnestly, ' ' that you 
will take his advice. ' ' 

**I am going home at any rate; but I am not 
sure whether I ought not to tax my son with my 
suspicions, scrutinizing his features very close- 
ly.'' ^ 

**0h, I shouldn't do that." 

^^Whynotl" 

''Well, if he is innocent, it will only annoy 
him." 

'*If he is innocent, he has no cause for 



annoyance." 

''Wouldn't you be annoyed if you were ac- 
cused of being escorted down Curzon Street 
at day-break by two policemen!" 

Her companion was staggered. "I cannot 
conceive any one bringing such an accusation 
against me. I should place the matter at once 
in the hands of my solicitor. ' ' 

"That will be how your son will feel. I do 
trust you will let the matter drop. It will be 
so embarrassing if the WooUacombe people get 
to hear of your suspicions. ' ' 
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Her companion opened her eyes. * * How did 
you know I live at Woollacombe T ' 

* ^ Oh, I — ^I saw it on your box. ' ' 

* * Oh, of course. Yes, I live at WooUacombe. 
I am Mrs. Hemmings, of Chom Hall. Are you 
by any chance traveling far in my direction f 

**The whole way," Lilian answered briefly. 
She was trying to collect her wits. Were any 
awkward complications likely to supervene! 

* * Quite a coincidence ! ' * exclaimed Mrs. Hem- 
mings. ''On a visit, I suppose! If you lived 
there, I must surely have known you. In a 
country town every one knows everybody — ^who 
is anybody, of course." 

''No doubt." Lilian was distinctly ab- 
stracted. 

' ' I shall be able to introduce you to my soti, ' ' 
continued Mrs. Hemmings with satisfaction. 
"I do hope you will speak to me quite frankly 
if you have an inkling of his secret trouble. 
The swiftness with which you were able to con- 
vince yourself that my box was in the van shows 
you have wonderful penetration. ' ' 

Lilian had by this time resolved that her 
acquaintance with Mrs. Hemmings must con- 
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elude with that railway journey. Later on, 
when her relations with the son were smoothed 
out a little, she might resume it, if the oppor- 
tunity arose. But she was sure that the present 
was not an auspicious moment for the formation 
of a friendship with her victim's mother. 

* * Perhaps I ought to explain, ' ' she began with 
some hesitation, **that I am not visiting at 
present. I am ordered perfect rest. I have 
been advised to lead a simple life. ' ' 

**We are very quiet indeed at Chorn Hall.'' 

'*I am ordered absolute solitude." 

'*Dear, dear. You certainly don't look very 
seriously ill.'' 

*'My ailments, like your son's, are not on the 
surface," said Lilian. *'Yet I have very par- 
ticular reasons for seclusion at the present 
time. ' ' 

**How strange!" Mrs. Hemmings regarded 
Lilian with awakening curiosity. **Was this 
another mystery!" 

Lilian feared she had been too blunt. *'0f 
course you will understand that if I ever feel 
able to mix with my fellow creatures again, 
there is no one whom I should more eagerly wel- 
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come as a friend than yourself. But just now, 
I am afraid/' 

**If you have a desire for a confidante on 
whose discretion you can rely,'* began Mrs. 
Hemmings eagerly. 

**Ah, no. I cannot tell any one.'' Then 
Lilian realized that she was hinting at some 
mysterious reason for her retirement, which 
struck her as dangerous. *'I mean," she cor- 
rected herself hastily, ' * that there is nothing to 
tell. I am merely in search of a nice, quiet 
holiday. ' ' 

**I really don't think," said Mrs. Hemmings, 
in an offended tone, **that I should deprive it 
either of its niceness or its quietness." She 
drew herself up with dignity, and folded her 
black gloved hands. 

Lilian was vexed at the entanglement into 
which she had allowed herself to be involved. 
She was puzzled how to put matters right, until 
she remembered she was visiting a relation 
engaged in trade, and she decided to give this 
as her reason. 

** Surely you must see," she said quickly, 
**that I cannot take advantage of a chance 
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encounter in a railway carriage, to form a 
friendship which you might subsequently con- 
sider to be undesirable.'' 

^^You mean," replied Mrs. Hemmings, 
aghast, ' ^ that you are not quite — quite- 
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Lilian nodded. ''That is so. Not quite- 

''Not quite respectable!" 

Lilian stared. ' ' No, I don 't mean that. How 
can you?" 

''I beg your pardon, I am sure," said Mrs. 
Hemmings. ''But it was you who made the 
suggestion. ' ' 

' ' I intended to imply, ' ' replied Lilian, becom- 
ing angry, ' ' that my milieu was different from 
yours. I am on a visit to my aunt who keeps a 
confectionery shop in the High Street." 

Mrs. Hemmings was astonished. "But your 
dress is evidently a Paris model. And I cer- 
tainly could not afford to buy a muff chain of 
that pattern. It is really very remarkable. ' ' 

"Then I am afraid it must remain so," 
answered Lilian, out of temper. She picked up 
a magazine and buried herself in its contents. 
Her indignation grew as she became conscious 
that Mrs. Hemmings was taking stock surrep- 
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titiously of every article she wore, and was 
appraising its value mentally. It was not les- 
sened by the knowledge that she herself had 
given colour involuntarily to her companion's 
conclusion that she was of doubtful character. 

"She may think what she likes," Lilian said 
to herself, defiantly. "I shall not attempt fui- 
ther explanations." 

The strained silence continued for a long time 
and it was only when the train was slackening 
speed that Mrs. Hemmings spoke again. 

"I think this is Bridgeport Junction. My son 
has arranged to join me here. In the circum- 
stances, I shall remove to another carriage, ' ' 

Lilian rose quickly. "Tour son joining you 
here I No, don't trouble to get out; I will do 
that," She certainly did not wish to meet her 
victim face to face just then. She bundled her 
belongings together in great haste, and opened 
the carriage door. Attempting to alight before 
the train was at a standstill, she tripped, and 
was only saved from falling by a young man's 
outstretched arms, 

"I beg your pardon," she said, searlet-faeed. 

The young man was equally embarrassed. He 
raised his hat awkwardly. 
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**I think we have met before,'* he said, 
puzzled, **btit for the moment I have forgotten 
your name. ' ' 

**So many people have names,** answered 
Lilian. **It is quite excusable.'* She bowed 
and moved away quickly, but remembering that 
her umbrella was still in the rack, she resolved 
to return. By this time recollection had flooded 
the young man*s mind. He had become purple, 
and as she approached he shrank back. 

''I ought to have thanked you,*' said Lilian, 
*'for saving me from a nasty tumble.** She 
noticed from his manner that he had recalled 
their first meeting, and it annoyed her that he 
should shrink from her. Her former feeling 
of exasperation re\'ived. ''Would it be too 
much to ask you to hand my umbrella from the 
rack? Thank you." She turned to Mrs. Hem- 
mings. ' ' Good-morning. ' ' 

As she climbed into another carriage she told 
herself he was the most irritating young man 
she had ever met. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THE TEA SHOP 

THE conversation in the adjoining car- 
riage, though it might have interested 
Lilian, would not have soothed her. 
The train had barely started before 
Mrs. Hemmings commenced her catechism. 
''Who is that young person?" she asked. 
Her son fidgeted uneasily. ''I really don't 
know. ' ' 

''But you have met her before." 
' ' I may have done so. " 

Mrs. Hemmings sniffed. "Your reticence 
does not surprise me. I know she is not re- 
spectable. ' ' 

"How do you know that?" her son asked 
quickly. 

"A woman's instinct tells her many things. 
It told me from the first moment I set eyes on 
her that she was no fit companion for my son. " 
"I don't want her for a companion. I wish 
I had never seen her; I never want to see her 
again." He stopped suddenly. "At least — " 
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' ' No one, George, ' ' said his mother solemnly, 
''has ever accused me of curiosity. I would 
leave the subject at once and for ever if my duty 
did not compel me to investigate every detail 
of this melancholy affair. Eemember that this 
young woman is coming to live in our vicinity, 
and for the sake of our neighbours I must be in 
a position to put them on their guard. ' ' 

''That is exactly what I do not wish you to 
do,'* replied George. "I hate being talked 
about. ' ' 

"Ton? But I was alluding to this young 
woman. ' ' 

"It would mean the same thing in the end," 
replied George moodily. 

"In what way? Do you mean that you are 
linked to this young woman in some disgrace- 
ful way?'' 

"I am not linked to her at all," he said hast- 
ily. "I've only seen her once before, and 
then only for a few minutes. ' ' 

' ' What do you know of her ? ' ' 

"She's very beautiful," he replied incon- 
sequently. 

"Beautiful!" echoed his mother. "Beauty 
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is not always synonymous with innocence. Is 
she goodt*^ 

George hesitated. ''Well no, I don't think I 
should describe her as good. In fact, I believe 
she is a member of a gang of burglars. * ' 
' fMrs. Hemmings was staggered. 

''I knew itl'' she exclaimed after less than a 
minute 's reflection. ' ' That is why she took such 
an interest in my black box. George, I shall 
never see that box again.'' 

'*I daresay I am wrong," said George, re- 
gretting he had said so much. *'I am by no 
means certain, but I can't explain things any 
other way." 

''No wonder she is so extravagantly dressed," 
continued Mrs. Hemmings. "Oh, George, 
what are we to do with the silver tonight ? ' ' 

"How do you know she is living at WooUa- 
combet" 

' ' She told me so. She is staying at a confec- 
tionery shop in the High Street. No doubt 
she listens to the conversation of customers, and 
gets information about the locks and bolts in 
that way. As soon as we reach WooUacombe, 
we drive straight to the police-station." 
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''No, no/* cried George. ''I have not suf- 
ficient grounds. The more I think of it the more 
I am convinced I was mistaken. Her eyes are 
perfectly honest ; no burglar has a dimple on the 
right cheek. And have you noticed the sun on 
her hair?** 

''No, I have not,'' replied his mother em- 
phatically. ' ' And, in any case, you can produce 
that effect with chemicals. It distresses me ex- 
tremely to hear you comment on her personal 
appearance. Tou must forgive me if I weep a 
little.'* 

George comforted his mother perfunctorily. 
He had a pleasant boyish face, and hardly 
looked his age. Brought up in the seclusion of 
his country home, he had not absorbed the 
worldly wisdom which comes to a few by nature 
but to most from painful experience only. The 
one remarkable event in the commonplace of his 
life had been his night in gaol on a charge of 
house-breaking. It was not surprising that the 
reappearance of the young woman who had 
been the cause of his incarceration should fill 
him with consternation. Perhaps it was more 
astonishing that, when his thoughts began to 
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settle into coherence, the consternation should 
gradually transform itself into a vague sense 
of pleasure. A young man, strictly brought up, 
who has only been allowed to see the world from 
under his mother's mantle, is probably more 
susceptible to female charms than the less dis- 
ciplined. 

^ ' No, mother, ' ' he said with decision, after a 
long interval, broken only by his mother's sobs, 
* 'you will do nothing in this matter. I will take 
all necessary steps.'' 

''I cannot permit," said Mrs. Hemmings 
through her tears, ''the whole country-side to 
be robbed without raising a protest. ' ' 

"You need have no fear," replied her son. 
' ' I intend to watch the trend of events. When 
the moment comes to strike I shall not hesi- 
tate." 

Mrs. Hemmings was impressed by her son's 
grand words. "But you must not jeopardize 
your own safety even to bring the guilty to 
punishment. The heavy taxes we pay entitle 
us to leave matters of this kind to the officials 
who receive salaries for duties they perform 
inadequately. ' ' 
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**They certainly perform them without dis- 
crimination, ' ' observed George feelingly. ' ' But 
not another word, mother, on this painfnl sub- 
ject. Let us pass from it never to return to it. ' ' 

To be tantalized by her own son was almost 
beyond endurance. She realized, however, that 
no further information was to be extracted at 
the moment ; though when she passed from the 
subject, it was certainly not with the intention 
of never returning to it. 

When the train stopped at WooUacombe 
Station, she and her son alighted. Suddenly 
she clutched his arm. 

''Look, George!" she cried excitedly, point- 
ing to the placard of an evening newspaper. 

'''Burglary at Harlsmore Castle! Theft of 
the Countess' Tiara!' Oh, poor Lady Harls- 
more ! ' ' 

Her son read the placard with frowning at- 
tention. "It is certainly curious,'' he mut- 
tered. "Can she have come to join her 
associates ! ' ' 

"My instinct tells me at once who stole it! 
Oh, George, into what a whirlpool of crime and 
duplicity are we drifting ! What are we to do t 
Let us insist upon searching her luggage. ' ' 
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^'Hush, mother.*' 

''Look, there she is! She is standing by 
my black box. Oh, save it, Greorgel" 

But as her son made no movement, Mrs. 
Hemmings broke into the circle of passengers 
standing ronnd the pile of baggage unloaded 
from the van, and clung with both hands to her 
box, looking with terrified defiance towards Lil- 
ian. 

''How she does love that box I** thought Lil- 
ian, turmng aside, with a snule, to give a porter 
directions concerning her own luggage. She 
looked round vaguely for her aunt; a stout, 
merry-faced woman caught her eye and came 
to her. 

''I think I know who you are. You're Lil- 
ian Turner,'* she said. ''The very image of 
your dear mother. * * 

"Are you Aunt Martha!" asked Lilian. 

"The very same. Oh, my dear, kiss me.** 

"It is so kind of you to come yourself,** 
observed Lilian, after the embrace. "What 
shall I do with my baggage ! ' ' 

"John will see to it." She indicated a lad, 
powdered with flour, who touched his hat awk- 
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wardly. * * My cart is outside. I don't live very 
far from the Station; we have only to walk 
down the High Street. Oh, my dear, how de- 
lightful to see my dear sister 's child and to feel 
she is not too great a lady to visit me. * * 

Lilian was conscious that Mr. Hemmings was 
listening to their conversation. 

*'It is delightful of you to have me,'* she re- 
plied with great cordiality. ''I am only too 
glad to get away from London associations. 
If you only knew how I have been yearning for 
a quiet country life 1 ' ' 

'* You've been overdoing it, my dear. I saw 

that from your letter. Money is all very well 

but it can 't buy everything. ' ' 

* * No, indeed, ' ' said Lilian. 

'*I expect you've been having too exciting a 

time; but you'll tell me all about that later on." 
*' There isn't much I care to talk about, I am 
afraid that Ikere are many things to regret and 
few to be proud of." She stole a glance to- 
wards George, for whose edification the last 
sentence was framed; she wondered why men 
so seldom have a woman's faculty of listening 
without appearing to do so. * * So boorish, ' ' she 
thought, **to listen with eyes and mouth." 
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By this time John had collected her belong- 
ings and was shouldering his way out of the 
station. Lilian's glance fell on the newspaper 
placard. 

* * Good gracions ! ' ' she exclaimed, * * the count- 
ess of Harlsmore has been robbed of her tiara. 
What a pity! It is a most beautiful piece of 
work. ' ' 

Her aunt was impressed. ' ' Ton Ve seen it f 

^'Oh, yes, I kuow the countess quite well.*' 
She cast a quick glance at her aunt, fearing lest 
she should regard her remark as ostentatious, 
but her alarm was baseless. 

^^ Just fancy that!" 

'^One meets all sorts of people in London,'' 
explained Lilian apologetically. She had con- 
vinced herself that Mrs. Hemmings was out of 
earshot. 

''I am sorry for her ladyship," said Aunt 
Martha. ^^It's only a few weeks ago, she set- 
tled at the Castle. Up till then it was let to an 
American millionaire. They say she isn 't very 
well off; but you'll know about that, if she's a 
friend of yours. ' ' 

Oh, I only know her from meeting her about. 



it 
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She's a good-natured, vulgar kmd of woman." 

**How can a countess be vulgar f asked her 
aunt in astonishment. 

* * They manage it somehow. ' ' 

*'Do you know her son?'' 

*'No, I haven't met him. I think he's still 
at school or college." 

Outside the station, they stood for a moment 
to superintend the loading, of the light cart, 
bearing the legend : * ^ Martha Watts, Baker and 
Confectioner." By its side was a smart 
brougham, and Lilian watched the coachman 
and a porter hoist a familiar black box with a 
white stripe upon its roof. The next moment 
Mrs. Hemmings and her son appeared. Lilian 
averted her gaze, disconcerted for a single mo- 
ment that she should be publicly identified with 
the cart. 

^'You'll describe the tiara to me, won't you, 
dear?" said her aunt, in a loud voice. ''I do 
love to hear of such things. I suppose it 
sparkles like anything?" 

** Shall we get on?" asked Lilian, a little im- 
patiently. She was certain that Mrs. Hem- 
mings and her son were listening. They were. 
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indeed, exchanging glances of great significance. 

**I don't believe I've seen a tiara in my life, 
not even in shop windows, ' ' continued her aunt. 
**But of course you have seen heaps.'' 

''Come in; don't let us delay here." 

''Eight you are, my dear. Wouldn't Mrs. 
Ball stare if I went to tea with a tiara in my 
hair? Are you quite ready, dear?" 

"I've been ready for some time." She was 
vexed with herself for being vexed with her 
aunt. It was embarrassing to feel that two 
pairs of eyes* were staring at her; the gaily 
painted cart and her aunt's loud voice com- 
pleted her discomfiture. 

"I am beginning to hate that young man," 
she thought. "He annoys me more and more 
every time we meet. I think that I shall write 
to Mr. Greville and tell him I have not sufl&cient 
patience to undertake the case. ' ' 

Her aunt noticed Lilian's eyes following the 
brougham as it drove away. 

"That's Mrs. Hemmings, of Chorn Hall, and 
her son. Nice quiet people, they are; not 
dressy, you know, but considered one of the best 
of the country families. Her brother is a mem- 
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ber of the Cabinet. I dare say you heard of 
him.'' 

**0h, yes/' A sudden sense of inferiority 
had oppressed her. She bit her lips angrily. 
Was she a snob, after all? She declared she 
would not be ; and to prove it, she slipped her 
hand through her aunt's arm. 

**I do hope that I shan't be in the way," she 
said coaxingly. **I want you to let me help you 
in the shop, just as my mother used to. ' ' 

**0h, my dear, I couldn't think of such a 
thing." 

* * But you must 1 ' ' cried Lilian. * * Everything 
you do, I want to do. If you won't let me, I 
shall go straight home and tell father what a 
cruel aunt you are. ' ' 

Her aunt was greatly delighted. *'I won- 
dered what you would be like," she said con- 
fidingly. "I never dared to hope that you'd 
be so — so homely." 

''In appearance, do you mean? I can't help 
my looks. ' ' 

*'Tou are a one for a joke," chuckled her 
aunt. '*And you've learned to fish for compli- 
ments, too. ' ' She squeezed her niece 's hand be- 
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tween arm and body. **0h, my dear, you're as 
Bweet in face and as natural in manner as your 
own dear mother. ' ' Her face saddened a little. 
^ ^ But even she grew just a little high and mighty 
towards the end. Not that I blamed her; it 
was natural enough, but it made a little cold- 
ness. That's why I never came to see you, for 
I 'm not the one to intrude. * * 

'' Intrude, auntf 

** There, there. But I was delighted when 
you wrote and told me you were paying me a 
long visit. Josiah's found a wife and IVe 
found a niece, says I to myself.'* 

Lilian's high spirits had begun to return. 

''I've come here to lead a simple life," she 
said gaily. *'I am sick of London and London 
ways. I want to drop into my place in your 
shop as if I had lived there all my life, and 
had just come back from a holiday in town. If 
you want to please me, you'll not make a 
stranger of me." 

''A stranger of youl Lord bless me, I feel 
as if I had known you since you were a baby. ' ' 

They had halted before the plate-glass front 
of a handsome shop. There was variegated 
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confectionery in the window, and nothing so 
common as a loaf of bread. On the windows in 
gold letters were the words: ''Martha Watts, 
Confectioner. * ' 

''Your name!" exclaimed Lilian. "What a 
lovely shop. It's finer than any one in Bond 
Street." 

"And so it is," beamed Miss Watts. "Your 
father wanted to pension me out of business, 
but I wouldn't hear of it. Then nothing would 
satisfy him but to fit me out like this. It's too 
grand for Woollacombe ; but I do a good trade, 
and that 's the chief thing. All the country folk 
come here for afternoon tea when they are in 
town; it's quite the resort. But come in." 

Lilian's gaze wandered from the mahogany 
counter with marble fittings to the cosy re- 
cesses, furnished with tiny tables draped in 
spotless damask. 

" It 's splendid 1 ' ' she exclaimed. * ' One thing 
worries me. Shall I wear a cap and apron or 
only an apron?" 
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CHAPTER Vni 

THE ANGEL 

THE next morning at breakfast time, 
Lilian's aunt expressed a fear that 
time would hang heavily on her niece 's 
hands. **In the afternoon, I suppose 
you will call on your grand friends T * * 

Lilian shook her head. * * Certainly not. One 
of my reasons for coming here was to avoid my 
London acquaintances, of whom I am thorough- 
ly tired. * * 

**But," urged her aunt, **you may feel dull. 
If you cared to ask the countess to drop in one 
evening ** 

Lilian laughed. * * No, aunt, thank* you. * * 

A look of intelligence passed over Aunt Mar- 
tha 's face. **You fear she wouldn't stomach 
the shop ? That 's it, isn 't it ! ' ' 

Lilian was afraid her aunt's feelings were 
hurt. **No, aunt," she said hastily. **The 
countess isn't a bit like that." 

* * Most people are, ' ' replied her aunt, with a 
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sigh. **You would hardly credit the airs the 
solicitors* wives and the bankers* daughters 
assume. And I have noticed the country people 
treat them just as they treat us. It's the way 
of the world, I suppose. ' * 

**I used to think," observed Lilian, *Hhat 
father and I were the only two in the whole of 
London who rose superior to that form of petti- 
ness. But I have begun to be doubtful about 
myself. ' * She glanced at her aunt mischievous- 
ly. * * Are you on very intimate terms with your 
foreman's wife!" 

**That," replied her aunt, *4s an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. I could hardly be expected to 
associate with her, paying as I do her husband's 
wages. ' ' 

Lilian laughed. **I'm afraid that we shall 
have to put up with things as they are, for 
none of us seem willing to alter them. ' ' 

**So long as you can amuse yourself, I'm con- 
tent. After seven in the evening, I'm finished, 
and can take you round and introduce you to 
my friends. My foreman is ill just now, and I 
have to be in the bakery myself nearly all day. 
Our busy time in the shop is between four and 
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six, with afternoon teas and people coming in to 
bny fancy stnff . ' ' 

**I shall devote myself to the shop between 
fonr and six,'* said Lilian. **In the mornings, 
I shall take long walks. You must edify and 
amuse me in the evenings. '* 

**I*m afraid the days will drag/' returned 
her aunt doubtfully. ^ ^ Solitary walks soon grow 
wearisome. If I could find you some nice 
chatty girl — 



>> 



^ * Please, don 't. I know far too many i)eople 
already. I want a rest.** 

** There are the golf links,'* suggested her 
aunt. 

Lilian brightened. **I*m rather good at 
golf,** she said. **Once I managed to get into 
the semi-finals in the Ladies* Tournament. 
Yes, I should like that. Can it be managed?** 

**The captain of the Ladies* Club is the doc- 
tor *s wife — a most friendly person. She will 
be in to pay her weekly bill today. 1*11 have 
a word with her. * * 

**I'll wire for my clubs,'* said Lilian, pleased 
that, after all, solitary walks were not to be 
her sole form of exercise. 
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The doctor *s wife, a Mrs. Amherst, called 
that morning as anticipated, and proved not 
unwilling to take Lilian under her wing. Per- 
haps Lilian could detect a slight air of con- 
descension in her manner, but it was not so 
marked as to be objectionable. When it was 
explained that Lilian would only play in the 
mornings, it was with a slight air of relief that 
Mrs. Amherst regretted her own inability to 
play except in the afternoons. *^ Tomorrow 
morning, however,'' she was good enough to 
add, **I shall make a point of giving you a 
game. ' ' 

Lilian thanked her meekly. 

** There is a committee meeting this after- 
noon,*' went on the doctor's wife, **and you 
may take it from me your election is assured. 
Your aunt is very much liked by us all; she is 
most generous in her support of our local in- 
stitutions. Is your stay in WooUacombe to be a 
long one?" 

**0h, no, not more than six months." 

Mrs. Amherst warmed appreciably. * ^ I shall 
introduce you to some nice people. I am sure 
you will not find us stand-offish. ' ' 
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**It is very kind of you,'* said Lilian. **Bnt 
please don't bother to introduce me to any one. 
If you have a professional^ I shall get him to go 
round with me. My game can stand some 
brushing up. ' ' 

Mrs. Amherst left, after arranging to meet 
Lilian on the links the following day. She told 
the committee that Miss Watts' niece was a 
most lady-like young person, who knew her 
place perfectly. The committee, after marvel- 
ling that females of the shop-keeping class 
should take to golf, elected her as a temporary 
member, and resolved, for the sake of the aunt, 
to be gracious to the niece. 

Lilian spent the morning in a long ramble 
through country lanes. After a mid-day din- 
ner, she donned a white apron and took her 
place as an extra hand in the shop. It amused 
her greatly. She quickly came to the conclu- 
sion that nature had intended her for a waitress, 
and although she felt that she was to some ex- 
tent acting a part, she did her best to act it 
truly. There was no affectation of amused dis- 
dain in her manner, no suggestion of condescen- 
sion. She worked as hard and waited as assid- 
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uously as she could. If she made a mistake, 
which she did on more than one occasion, she 
apologized sweetly, and begged for pardon on 
the ground that she was "new." Several ladies 
taking tea after their shopping excursions, 
were struck by her appearance, and asked her 
a question or two about herself. She answered 
modestly that she was Miss Watts* niece, and 
she helped them to find their umbrellas and to 
collect their packages with a cheerful alacrity 
which won their hearts. She played no pranks, 
and was mightily proud of herself. Her sub- 
mission to occasional dictatorial commands of 
imperious patrons aroused her to a warm ad- 
miration of herself. 

Only once did the natural woman assert her- 
self. Mrs. Hemmings drifted in; and sat down 
at a table near the door. Lilian flushed a little, 
in spite of herself; for she felt certain that the 
elder woman had come merely with the inten- 
tion of humiliating her. 

She went up to her customer. "What can I 
get for you, madam T" 

"A tea and some bath-hun," answered Mrs, 
Hemmings confusedly. Lilian was uncon- 
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scioTisly doing her an injustice. It was not mal- 
ice that brought her to the shop, but curiosity. 

**I hope you got your box home safely, '* ob- 
served LiUan, as she set the provisions before 
her. 

Mrs. Hemmings adjusted the crockery with 
agitated fingers. ' ' Nothing had been stolen, to 
my surprise," she answered. 

^*Do you always anticipate robbery in your 
jaunts from home?'' asked Lilian with a pity- 
ing smile. 

* * One meets so many questionable characters 
now-a-days, ' ' replied Mrs. Hemmings. 

Lilian had no reply ready and withdrew, 
leaving the victory with the widow. It annoyed 
her to perceive that Mrs. Hemmings drank her 
tea in a state of enjoyable flutter at her own au- 
dacity; nor did she regain her wonted compos- 
ure until that lady had withdrawn; and then, 
there was an additional pin-prick in the shape 
of a penny on the plate. 

At six o'clock the shop had emptied and the 
assistants had retired to perform other duties, 
leaving Lilian to attend to any customers who 
might drop in. She was chatting amiably with 
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the rosy-cheeked lass who acted as cashier, when 
a youth sauntered into the shop. He looked 
about eighteen, and his face was as serenely 
beautiful as that of a seraph in a cathedral win- 
dow. His eyes were of a transparent blue and 
his hair was of a wavy gold. He was dressed 
in a check suit of an appalling pattern, and a 
brown bowler was set rakishly on his curls. 
Strolling down the shop he took his seat in the 
recess farthest from the door. Lilian took 
stock of him in her quick way. 

** That's a queer looking boy,'' she remarked 
to the cashier, whose name was Amy. 

* * Queer 1 ' ' exclaimed Amy, who was .craning 
forward on her seat to catch a glimpse of the 
new-comer. *'I think he is lovely: I call him 
the Angel." 

**0h, you know him?" 

**0h, no." The girl's eyes were shining and 
her cheeks glowing with a deeper red. ^*I have 
never spoken to him in my life. He has been 
coming here nearly every day lately, but I don't 
even know who he is. " 

Lilian observed the flushed face of the cashier 
and went forward to her customer with a smile 
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on her lips. Here was a romance ! The little 
country girl who received ten shillings a week 
for sitting in a box with a pigeon-hole opening 
had allowed herself to fall in love with an un- 
known angel in a brown felt hat and a check suit. 
What a miniature world was her aunt's shop I 
All the emotions which swayed humanity with- 
out, were to be found therein, conveniently 
packed for critical observation and comparison. 

The Angel seemed absorbed in celestial medi- 
tations, for he allowed Lilian to stand before 
him some moments without noticing her pres- 
ence. He had removed his hat, and his ruffled 
curls were not unlike 9. halo. 

*'What can I get your' asked Lilian at last. 

The youth looked up. *'Has my friend been 
in?'' 

^*I didn't know you had a friend." 

*' Perhaps I haven't" said the Angel moodily. 
**But I allude to the man — ^the gentleman who 
usually meets me here. ' ' 

**This is my first day," explained Lilian, 
**and 1 am not well up in the customers. I'll 
ask at the counter." 

' ' Oh, don 't bother. Buttered toast and tea. ' ' 
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The young man resumed his rapt contemplation 
of his finger-nails. 

Lilian whistled the order down the speaking 
tube, and then, pending its execution, went back 
to the cashier. 

**The gentleman angel wants to know if his 
friend has been in. * ' 

**No, he hasn't. Was that what he was ask- 
ing you!*' 

^'That'sall, mydear.** 

Amy sighed. * * If he should ever ask you my 
name, you'll tell me, won't you?" 

Lilian shook her head reproachfully. 

** Aren't you rather a silly little girl?" 

The girl — she was little more than a child — 
blushed painfully. **I was only in fun," she 
murmured. **I like to pretend he is a fairy 

prince. ' ' 

**He can't be both an angel and a fairy 
prince," said Lilian. *'I think it is more likely 
he is a veterinary 's assistant." 

**One must make believe," said Amy wist- 
fully, **or the time would pass so slowly." 

Lilian's heart was touched. **I didn't mean 
to snub you," she made answer, pinching the 
child's soft cheek. ''But pretty little girls 
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mustn^t fall in love too easily, or they will break 

their foolish little hearts/' At that moment, 

the whistle sounded from the lift. * * Would you 

like to take your fairy prince his buttered 

toast!'* 
**May IV ^ asked Amy eagerly. She slipped 

down from her high stool, smoothing her hair 
with her hands. With her face pink with ex- 
citement she carried the tea and toast to the 
blue-eyed youth. Lilian stood at tlie counter 
and regarded the pair with benevolent interest. 

**What a sweet little couple they make!'* she 
murmured. * * They flutter together like a pair 
of doves. It is only in the country one finds 
such perfect innocence.'' 

The two doves were soon engaged in friendly 
talk. Lilian smiled with pleasure; perhaps 
something would come of it. She commenced 
to plan for Amy a delightful wedding dress, and 
she arrayed the young man in a more tasteful 
suit. 

**Has my friend been in?" asked a harsh 
voice in her ear. She looked up quickly. A 
man with a pronouncedly Jewish face, in a 
tight-fitting frock-coat and a greasy silk hat had 
entered the shop. Lilian glanced over him. 
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^^What kind of friend?'* she asked. She dis- 
approved strongly of the face, the frock-coat 
and the silk hat. 

^ * Oh, the chap with whom I usually have tea. ' * 

^^Do yon mean a young gentleman?" 

** That's him. Wears a check suit and a red 
and yellow tie. ' ' 

'*He is over there." 

The man looked down the shop. Only the 
slight figure of the girl was in view. 

** Seems engaged," he grinned. '^Well, he 
won't thank me if I spoil sport. P'raps I'd 
better stop and talk to you for a bit. ' ' 

Lilian disliked the man instinctively ; yet little 
Amy was surely entitled to her brief interlude. 

** There is no sport to spoil," she answered 
distantly. ^'But, of course, a regular customer 
has a right to talk to me if he wants to. ' ' 

The man regarded her with bold admiration. 
**I don't remember seeing you here before." 

'* Probably not." 

**A fresh gal." 

**Yes, quite fresh. And so are our eggs. 
Will yon have some with your tea?" 

The man nodded. **I don't mind if I do. 
They'll take some time, won't they?" 
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'TW hurry them.** 

**0h, don't do that. 1*11 wait as long as yon 
like." He seated himself on one of the chairs 
standing by the counter. Lilian gave the order 
through the speaking tube. 

* * I Ve ordered two eggs and some plain bread 
and butter. I hope that is right.** 

**You*ve hit it to a tee. That*s a joke, you 
know. * * 

**A very excellent one,** said Lilian gravely. 

**You don*t look like a shop-girl,** observed 
the man. 

'*What do I look like?** asked Lilian, secretly 
pleased by the implied compliment. 

**I bet you've come from a swagger saloon 
bar in town. * * 

^^Ohl'* 

*'Now, haven't you?" 

**How can that be?" asked Lilian, recover- 
ing slowly from the shock. ^*You say you've 
never seen me before.** 

The man roared with laughter. **What a 
tongue you havel** 

**The result of my bringing up," responded 
Lilian bitterly. The man's remark rankled. 
She wondered whether it was justil&ed, and 
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was inclined to admit that her style of repar- 
tee made his conclusion an excusable one. 
She had the faculty of impartially weighing her 
own merits and demerits. 

'^Well, I like a girl with plenty of go about 
her, ' ' remarked the man approvingly. 

**I wish you had that quality,*' replied Lilian. 
^ * A tea with eggs gives certain claims, but you 
have exhausted them. Look, your friend awaits 
you. * * 

** Right you are,'* responded the man rising. 
**I'm glad to have made your acquaintance. 
Perhaps we shall have some more talk together 
another day.*' He nodded to her affably, and 
walked jauntily down the shop. 

Amy had climbed back to her stool. 

*^ Thank you so much for letting me wait on 
the Angel. It was so kind of you." 

* * Conversation with customers, * * observed 
Lilian, **does not improve the temper or the 
manners. A gentle reserve is the first Une of 
defence for unprotected females.** 

**Tou don*t think that I have been too for- 
ward!** asked Amy timidly. 

**No, I was not alluding to you.** 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE GOLF LINKS 

LILIAN arrived at tlie golf links the next 
morning, to be met by Mrs. Amherst 
with a profusion of apologies. 

**I am so sorry," she said, *^bnt my 
husband has just this minute telephoned that he 
wants me to return home at once. An accident 
case has been brought to the house, and he 
wants my help. It is so unfortunate, for I was 
quite looking forward to a game with you." 

** Don't apologize on my account," replied 
Lilian. **And don't delay a minute, the acci- 
dent may be a very serious one. ' ' 

^^Only a broken leg," replied the doctor's 
wife with calmness. **I am concerned far 
more about you. It is so annoying to have ac- 
cidents dumped down in the front garden just 
as if one 's house were a hospital. Once I went 
home to find a negro with delirium tremens and 
muddy boots, on my drawing-room sofa." 

*^ Really you need not mind about me; I can 
go round by myself. ' ' 
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**You won't have to do that," returned Mrs. 
Amherst. **I think I have a match for you. 
Young Mr. Hemmings is playing alone, and I 
have sent a caddie to ask him if he will give you 
a game. ' ' 

Lilian experienced a slight shock. **Do you 
mean Mr. Hemmings of Chom Hall?" 

Mrs. Amherst nodded. ** Quite a nice young 
man, and extremely good to his mother. So you 
see there can he no objection to your playing 
with him." 

**0h, but I cannot " began Lilian, but 

Mrs. Amherst stopped her. 

**You need have no misgiving; I should not 
have suggested it if I had not heen perfectly 
sure that Mr. Hemmings was unexceptional in 
every way. ' ' 



**But there are other reasons. I really- 
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**You mean — ah, but that doesn't matter." 
Mrs. Amherst assumed that Lilian was refer- 
ring delicately to her social status. '*We are 
most democratic in this club. Everybody plays 
with any one." 

Lilian frowned impatiently. She was dis- 
mayed at the prospect of being brought uncere- 
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monionsly into contact with George Hemmings. 

**I have decided not to play at all today/' 
she said blnntly. ^^I shall go for a walk in- 
stead '* 

**0h, nonsense, '* said Mrs. Amherst. '*Here 
comes Mr. Hemmings. I'U jnst introduce you 
and run away. I am so afraid they'll use my 
best sheets.** 

At that moment (Jeorge entered. Lilian 
turned aside and feU to the study of the handi- 
cap lists upon the notice board. 

**0h, Mr. Hemmings,** said Mrs. Amherst, 
* *how kind of you to return ! I want to ask you 
if you will be kind enough to take round a young 
lady friend of mine. I have been sent for mi- 
expectedly. * ' 

**I shall be delighted,'* (Jeorge answered. 

' * So sweet of you ! Miss Turner, let me in- 
troduce to you Mr. Hemmings. I am sure you 
two will have a delightful game.'* She smiled 
effusively on both, and with a friendly nod she 
bustled out of the club-house. 

George's eyes opened to their widest extent 
as Lilian turned ; his mouth did not remain shut, 
which annoyed Lilian. 
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'* Another encounter, Mr. Hemndngs, I' she 
said cheerfully. '* Again it is not of my seek- 

ing/' 

* * This is surprising, * ' exclaimed George. * * A 
surprising pleasure. I mean a pleasing sur- 
prise. ' ' 

Lilian smiled in spite of herself, for the young 
man was so ill at ease. 

'*I hope Mrs. Hemmings is quite wellT' she 
asked. ''How is it she is not heref 

''Wliy should she be heref 

' ' I thought you never went out without her. * ' 
She was ashamed immediately of the juvenile 
pertness of her remark. The *' bar-maid '* 
again, she thought, conscience-striken. 

' ' I understand that we are to play together, ' * 
returned George with dignity. 

''Would you care to? Perhaps you would 
prefer to — ^to '* 

"To seek my mother?*^ 

Lilian was pleased at this show of spirit. 
"Do you play well?" she asked, amiably. "I 
am rather good myself. I'll play you for a 
Haskell ball." 

"I do not play for stakes," George answered, 
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picking up his clubs. Lilian bit her lip with 
vexation. This young man must be tanght not 
to snub her. 

They went out of the clubhouse together and, 
after selecting caddies, started on the ronnd, 
Lilian tbok the honour and drove a fair 
baU. George altogether missed bis first shot; 
his second made the ball travel a few feet. He 
then played it with an iron into a bunker alto- 
gether off the line. Lilian watched critically 
his next three strobes, which entirely failed to 
extricate his ball. 

"If you would like to sit down for a few 
minutes and fan yourself," she said, "pray do 
so. There is no one behind na," 

The yonng man glared at her, "Pick up the 
ball," he said to his caddie. "I give up this 
hole." 

"Thank you." 

They walked towards the second tee. "How 
is it that I always appear to disadvantage when- 
ever we meet I" he asked savagely. 

"Do yon appear to advantage when we don't 
meetT" 

"Why are you at such pains to be mdeV 
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'^I am not rude. When my govemesB used 
to rebuke me for faults of manner^ which she 
did often, I never accused her of rudeness. Your 
observation indicates that you regard me from 
a totally wrong standpoint. * ' 

*'Do you suggest," asked George, *Hhat you 
are my governess?" 

** Governess or good angel; or perhaps a 
happy compound of the two." 

* * Self-appointed, I presume ? ' ' 

**0h, no, indeed. I should not take up vol- 
untarily so unpromising a case." 

''May I ask," inquired the young man, with 
laboured politeness, ''who has interested you 
on my behalf?" 

Lilian shook her head. "Not at present; 
later on perhaps I may tell you, provided you 
show signs of improvement. ' * 

"I suppose," observed George, doubtfully, 
' ' that this is humour. But what faults of mine 
are you striving to eradicate ? * ' 

Lilian regarded him thoughtfully. "There 
is one in particular. ' * 

"What is it?" 

"Smugness." 
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His eyes opened. **I don't know what you 
mean. ' ' 

He played the next hole in silence. Lilian won 
it, and the third and fourth. George did not 
speak until the fifth and sixth had been played 
and halved. 

** Yes/* he said suddenly, *'I think I can guess 
what you mean. You think I am a milksop, 
tied to my mother's apron-strings. You take 
me for a soft sort of fellow, without a spark of 
the devil in me. That's what you mean, isn't 
it!" 

** Really, Mr Hemmings, I much congratulate 
you on your powers of self-analysis,'' 

**You despise me, I suppose. Well, perhaps 
you are right." He walked on moodily. And 
then he stopped dead. *'I'll be hanged, if you 
are I" 

**I dare say I am mistaken," replied Lilian 
soothingly. As was usually the case, she re- 
pented of her divergence from good taste as 
quickly as she strayed. 

'*Yes," he went on, excitedly; ^'I know what 
you think of me, but I will prove you are mis- 
taken. What are the stakes ! ' ' 
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"You don't play for stakes, you know." 

"There is one stake for which I will play." 
I j' "A nd what it thatt" 

^^^&is honest face flushed crimson. "A kissl" 
^^P'Oh!" Lilian was genuinely astonished. 
^Hte looked round to make sure the caddies were 
out of hearing. 

"Come, is it a bargain?" He came close and 
touched her arm. His face shone like a harvest 
moon. "It's no good pretending to be shocked, 
for I don't care if you are." 

Lilian drew back and looked at him with con- 
sternation. "You have gone mad," she said 
sorrowfuUy. "In shunning insipidity, you 
have courted insanity. Your poor motherl" 

"Confound my mother!" he exclaimed. "I 
will show you that I am a man." 

"By proving you are not a gentlemant" 

His face fell ; his natural instincts reasserted 
themselves. "I have no right to speak to an 
unprotected woman as I have spoken to you," 
he murmured shamefacedly. 

"I am not altogether unprotected," Lilian 
replied, ' 'for I have a caddie and a driving iron. 
But you have certainly behaved very wrongly." 
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**You would like to return to the clubhouse T^ 
he asked, subduedly. 

**If you wish it/^ Lilian replied, with some 
reluctance. She was amused greatly, and had 
nb wish to terminate her entertainment. **I 
should prefer, however, to finish our match, for 
it will be a wholesome lesson to you if you are 
beaten thoroughly by the woman you have in- 
sulted.'^ 

**Come on,*' he cried defiantly, **and beat 
me if you can. ' ' 

**0n one condition,'' said Lilian* **If I win 
this match, I claim a promise from you that you 
will never speak to me again. ' ' 

He flushed hotly. *^I make a similar condi- 
tion on my side. Heaven knows our intercourse 
is no source of enjoyment to me." 

Lilian selected her favourite driver. **We 
appear to be heading towards taciturnity, ' ' she 
said thoughtfully. ^^ Perhaps it is as well, for 
I am sure I talk too much. ' ' 

**I too," said George, ^'sometimes say more 
than I mean." 

**I assume," remarked Lilian, carelessly, 
**that the silence can be abrogated by permis- 
sion!" 
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' ' Oh, certainly, ' ' George replied, with a trace 
of eagerness. 

**If I win the match, and I remind you that I 
am four up, I shall never absolve you from your 
promise. * * 

^^Nor shaUI.'^ 

**As if I should ever ask it!'* rejoined Lil- 
ian, scornfully. 

**You couldn% you know. It would be a 
breach of your pledge. ' ' 

*'I know the deaf and dumb alphabet; or I 
could wire. But this is absurd, for I can't imag- 
ine ever wanting to speak to you. Besides, I am 
so unlikely to lose.'' She drove, and foozled. 
**That is because you will talk while I drive. 
How I wish the rule was already in force ! ' ' 

*'I never spoke a word," returned George, 
indignantly, ^^t was you who were talking. 
I don't believe even Vardon could drive while 
he was conversing volubly." 

He drove a long ball almost before the words 
were out of his mouth. 

**The only shot you have had today," said 
Lilian spitefully. **You are more wonderful 
than Vardon. Look where you have made me 
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put my ball — among a heap of nettles. Tou 
may have this hole," she added, after several 
fruitless efforts to extricate it. 

"Three up only," remarked George, with 
, sudden cheerfulness. 

"My hands are stung all over," said LUian 
bitterly; "but I can hardly expect you to care." 

"I am afraid chivalry went out when mixed 
matches came in," observed George. "But of 
course I am sorry you are in paiu. Would you 
prefer to regard the match as a draw?" 

"Certainly not," she cried wrathfuUy. "I 
insist on finishing it, unless you are prepared to 
admit you are beaten." 

"Not even chivalry required such an admis- 
sion." 

"I don't ask it as a matter of grace," re- 
turned lilian hastily. "I am content to win on 
the merits. It is your drive. ' ' 

George drove. Lilian won the hole, 

"Four up again," she exulted. 

"There are still ten holes to play," returned 
George grimly. He set his teeth and stalked 
in front of her to the ninth tee. At this hole, 
. he landed iu a sand pit and LUian won easily. 
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**Five up at the turn," she observed, and 
smiled a compassionate smile. ' ^ I wonder you 
don't have a few lessons." 

George ground his teeth, for he knew he was 
a very fair player. His nerves, however, were 
not altogether within his control. The calm- 
ness of despair seized him, and he comjnenced 
to play his game. He won three holes consecu- 
tively, and halved the three following. This 
left Lilian two up and three to play. 

** You have to win all three to win the match," 
said Lilian a trifle anxiously. ''If I win one, 
the match is mine. If I halve one, it is dormy. ' ' 

' ' These things are obvious ; we might perhaps 
finish the game in silence. ' ' 

''Oh, very well," said Lilian, resentfully. 

They played in silence; each was straining 
every nerve. George won the following two 
holes. 

The match had, therefore, to be decided at 
the last hole. This was a short hole, played 
ordinarily with a mashie. A burn and a bunker 
had to be negotiated. George drove short of the 
bunker, but Lilian played on to the green within 
two feet of the hole. 
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She turned and smiled pityingly. The leaden 
mantle of silence is about to enfold you,'* she 
said. **Say your last word, for you will have 
no other chance. * * 

**My last word is a word of four letters and 
I cannot say it in the presence of a lady.'* He 
looked down at his ball which lay hidden in long 
grass. ^'I do not admit you are the better 
player. * * 

She, too, looked at the balL What a horrid 
lie! I mean the ball's. It has been a good 
game, hasn't it! I am not sure that I claim to 
be the better player. ' ' 

He took his niblick and played. The ball 
rose lightly over the bunker, lit upon the far 
side of the burn, ran down an incline on to the 
green and trickled into the hole. 

He stared at Lilian and she stared at him. 

''What outrageous luck!" she gasped. **A 
drawn match after all. ' ' 

' ' You have still to hole out. ' ' 

''I think I can do that," she answered con- 
temptuously. They crossed to the green, and 
she played and missed. 

She looked up at him; her mouth opened^ 
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and shut quickly. The two regarded each other 
in silence for some seconds. 

**The match is mine,'^ he said with jubilation. 
* * Mine after all ! After all your boasting and 
all your taunts ! ^ ' 

Her mouth opened and closed again. Her 
humiliation was complete. She drew herself 
up and, turning away haughtily, marched to- 
wards the club-house. He followed more 
slowly. 

**0h,*' she said to herself, **not to be able 
to tell him what I think of him I To permit 
myself to be beaten after all; to be obliged to 
be silent! Why have I allowed myself to be 
placed in such a position ? ' * 

In the club-house she met Mrs. Amherst. 

* * I have just come back, ' * said that lady. * * A s 
I anticipated, it wasn't a case of any import- 
ance. Only a cart-boy; I soon had him des- 
patched home in his own cart. Have you had a 
good game, and who won ? ' ' 

Lilian turned her head slightly. **Here 
comes Mr. Hemmings. He will tell you; he is 
fuU of it.'' 

*'0h, he is the victor.'' She smiled on the 
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young man. **What strokes did you give Miss 
Turner r* 

**We played level, '* he answered shortly. 

** Really! Was it a close gameT" 

**It was decided by the last putt.'* 

Mrs. Amherst expressed surprise. "That is 
quite an achievement, Miss Turner. Mr. Hem- 
mings is regarded as one of our best players.*' 

"Miss — Turner plays a rigging game," re- 
marked George. 

"I must be getting home," interrupted lal- 
ian, markedly addressing Mrs. Amherst. 

"I am going your way. Miss Turner," that 
lady replied. "Do wait a few minutes. Have 
you a partner for the mixed foursomes at the 
Amateur Meeting next week?" she asked 
George. 

"No." 

"Why don't you secure Miss Turner! You 
two ought to be irresistible. ' ' 

"I shall be delighted to do so." 

"I do not play at open meetings, Mrs. Am- 
herst," said Lilian hastily. 

"Why, you told me you were once in the semi- 
finals " 
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**That was long ago. Besides, my stay in 
WooUacombe is so uncertain. But thank yon 
very much for the suggestion. * ^ 

Mrs. Amherst regarded Lilian with distinct 
approval ; she thought her a very modest young 
person. **0f course I won't press you if you 
would rather not. By the way, will you play 
in a foursome tomorrow! Mr. Hemmings and 
I were to play Lord Harlsmore and his mother, 
but Lord Harlsmore has just been in to say that 
she has been upset too much by the robbery at 
the Castle to be able to play. He has asked me 
to find him a partner. ' ' 

**I would really rather not,'' said Lilian. 

*'I simply insist," returned Mrs. Amherst, 
good-naturedly. **You mustn't spoil our 
game. ' ' 

''Did you say Lord Harlsmore was here!" 
asked GFeorge. 

''Yes, he's in the smoking-room." She ran 
to a door and opened it. "Lord Harlsmore, 
I've found you a partner. Do come here and 
be introduced. ' ' 

George turned to Lilian. " Lord Harlsmore, " 
he said in a loW voice, ' ' is the son of the Coun- 
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tees of Harlsmore whose tiara has been stolen. 
Am I wrong in assuming yon have gronnds for 
preferring not to play with himt" 

Lilian stared jbA him haughtily and turned 
away. 

**I only ask," he went on hurriedly, "because 
I want to save you from possible awkwardness. 
I am not acting in any unfriendly spirit. Be- 
lieve me " 

Mrs. Amherst approached. "Lord Harls- 
more, I want to introduce you to Miss Turner. 
Miss Turner, Lord Harlsmore." 

Lilian turned to encounter the youth with the 
angelic countenance and the impossible clothes 
whose order she had taken the afternoon before. 

His lordship regarded her with a puzzled 
look. **I think Miss Turner and I have met 
before," he said, "but I can't remember 
where. ' ' 

Lilian felt embarrassed. Should she explain 
that she had been responsible for his buttered 
toast or should she not? She determined to be 
true to her father's principles. 

* * Lord Harlsmore is a customer at my aunt 's 
establishment," she said. "I think that was 

where we met." 
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Mrs. Amherst coughed. **Miss Turner is a 
niece of Miss Watts who keeps that delightful 
tea-shop on the High Street,'' she explaiued. 

A startled look came over his lordship 's face. 
**I remember perfectly,'' he observed after a 
moment's pause. *'I sometimes have tea there 
with a horse-dealing acquaintance of mine. If 
Miss Turner will accept me as a partner I shall 
be delighted." 

**I am sorry " began Lilian. 

• *'No excuse. Miss Turner," interposed Mrs. 
Amherst gaily. 

"If Miss Turner does not wish to play," re- 
marked George, **I really don't think it fair to 
press her." 

Lilian eyed him with sudden wrath. "I shall 
be very pleased. Lord Harlsmore," she said. 
**And if we play together, we play to win." 

**Most certainly," answered his lordship 
politely; he did not seem particularly inter- 
ested in the proposed match. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE PANIC 

LILIAN wondered, as she walked home- 
wards with Mrs. Amherst and listened 
to her kindly patronizing talk, whether 
she had so much cause for gratitude 
to the Ladies' Conunittee as her companion 
seemed to imagine. She had just suffered 
the most acute humiliation of her life. It was 
intolerable that a young man should offer to 
play her for a kiss; it was even more unbear- 
able that the stakes should be converted into a 
pledge of non-molestation, for that was what 
it came to. But most unendurable of all was 
the fact that she was the loser. It was not that 
she wanted to talk to hun. She told herself that 
never, never would she do that. The sting was 
that she might not, without his permission. 
And it did not console her in the least to feel 
that she had no one to blame but herself. 

"I hope," said Mrs. Amherst, "that yon 
found Mr. GJeorge Hemmings a pleasant op- 
ponent." 
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"I dislike liim very much," replied Lilian 
■with decision. " He is so conceited, ' ' 

' ' Eeally 1 ' ' Mrs. Amherst raised her eye- 
brows. In her opinion, yonng women who 
served in shops had no right to criticize the 
scions of county families. 

"That was the reason," Lilian added, "why 
I was particularly anxious not to play in that 
foursome tomorrow." 

"Mr. Hemmings is quite a favourite of 
mine," Mrs. Amherst observed, disapprovingly. 
"Evidently you misread his character. I have 
always found him a simple, straightforward 
young man." 

"Oh, he is simple enough, no doubt." 

Mrs. Amherst bade her good-day with some 
stiffness. The young woman was beginning to 
put on airs; the doctor's wife told herself that 
she would know what to do if her young friend 
did not show proper respect for her betters. 

Lilian went home to her midday meal. Her 
aunt was as loquacious as usual, but Lilian was 
preoccupied with her own thoughts. 

"I've had a rather stupid morning," she 
explained. "I played with Mr. Hemmings, and 
he annoyed me." 
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Her aunt was sympathetic. "These county 
people think they are everybody. Well, I sup- 
pose they are, in a little place like this. But 
where you come from, my dear, they have to 
take a back seat." 

After dinner, Lilian donned her apron and 
took her place in the shop. She found that the 
zest of the previous day had disappeared. No 
longer did she feel that she was playing a part, 
but that she was in reality the shop-girl she pre- 
tended to he. AVhat claims, she asked herself 
bitterly, had she to regard herself as belonging 
to a more select class f If she relinquished the 
safeguards which her father's wealth and posi- 
tion gave her, she received the treatment which 
would be meted out to any girl of humble origin. 
She had fondly imagined that there was some- 
thing about her, intangible and indefinite, which 
marked the difference. And now she saw that 
this was not so. Some women might sweep 
crossings and yet remain ladies, but she told 
herself with exaggerated humility that if she 
assumed the garb of a crossing-sweeper no one 
would be led by her deportment to question her 
disguise. 



? 
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The shop had almost emptied when Lord 
Harlsmore entered. He went to his accustomed 
seat, smiling in friendly fashion on Amy as he 
passed her box. She coloured up, and her pret- 
ty brown eyes turned beseechingly towards Lil- 
ian, who was hidden at the moment behind a 
screen. 

"No, my dear, certainly not," said Lilian, as 
soon as she understood the meaning of the silent 
entreaty. "When that young gentleman was 
simply a celestial visitant, I did not mind yonr 
waiting upon him. But now I won't hear of 
it." 

"I don't want to wait on him," murmured 
Amy in confusion. 

"So much the better, for fairy princes who 
are earthly peers are dangerous for little girls." 

"A peer t" asked Amy. She turned pale, and 
then joyously red. "Do you mean he is a 
lord?" 

"Yes. He is Lord Harlsmore, from the 
Castle." 

The news overpowered Amy, but she recov- 
ered quickly. She bent forward to look at him. 

' ' How wonderful I ' ' she whisjwred. Her eyes 
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took a far-away expression ; she saw herself in 
a coronet, shaking hands with the King. 

Lilian went slowly forward ; Lord Harlsmore 
Bmiled rather forcedly as their eyes met 

"We meet again, don't we?" he asked. 

"Apparently. "Will you have tea and toast!" 

' ' Thanks very much. I am quite looking for- 
ward to our game tomorrow. ' ' 

"Are yonT I am afraid, though, I shan't be 
able to play. I — I may have to return to town 
unexpectedly." 

"Oh, don't say that." He was not inter- 
ested, for his eyes wandered towards the door. 
By the way, has Mr. Benjamin been in!" 

No." She assumed that Mr. Benjamin was 
is Jewish friend. 

"I hope he won't be long. I particularly 
want to see him, and I haven't much time." 

Lilian went away to give the order and came 
.back shortly with the edibles on a tray. 

"Oh, by the way," said Lord Harlsmore sud- 
denly, "if Mr. Benjamin isn't here before I go, 
will you be good enough to give him something 
forme!" 

Why, certainly." 
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"It's annoying Iiow things happen," he said 
grossly. "Just because I am in a hurry he is 
late." 

"It's always the way, isn't it!" Lilian moved 
away and Lord Harlsmore drank his tea hastily. 
In a few minutes, Lilian saw Mm signalling to 
her ; she went to him. 

"I'm afraid that I must go," he said. "I 
promised to meet my motlier, and she always 
makes such a fuss if I keep her waiting. — Look 
here, will you give him this?" Hie lordship 
drew a square package from bis pocket, neatly 
tied np in brown paper. He threw a furtive 
glance around the shop. "Keep it dark, won't 
yout" 

' ' Dark I Keep what dark ! ' ' 

"This." 

"Oh," said Lilian with apparent enlighten- 
ment, "they are plates T You are a photogra- 
pher? So am I. At least, I press the button 
and the man at the shop does the rest." 

"You are quite right," said Lord Harlsmore, 
with relief, "How clever of you to guess itl 
They are photographs of my dear mother. I 
took them myself. If the parcel were opened, 
they would be ruined. ' ' 
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*^I see. Is your friend a photographer as 
wellf I ihonght you said he was a horse- 
stealer/* 

**I said he was a horse-dealer,'* replied Lord 
Harlsmore with puckered brows. **But every- 
one photographs now-a-days. He is very clever 
at developing. * * 

**How nice for a dealer in horses to have 
these pleasant domestic hobbies. It must tend 
to make his home a very happy one.*' 

His lordship eyed her suspiciously. "Are 
you laughing at me f 

**No, certainly not. Give me thie parcel; 1*11 
take the greatest care of it. ' * Lilian was noth- 
ing if not shrewd ; she guessed at once from his 
eager acceptance of her bantering suggestion, 
that whatever the parcel contained it was not 
photographs. 

^ ^ You won *t open it ?' * 

''Certainly not.** Lilian flushed slightly. 
''I don't open parcels belonging to other 
people. * * 

''Of course you don*t. I only thought that 
perhaps you might want to see the photo- 
graphs.** He handed her the package, which 

she took. 
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^^VvcL not a bit curious. You see I know the 
original. ' ' 

"You know my mother T* He was startled. 

"By sight/' said Lilian, hastily. "She — 
drives about. ' ' 

"Oh, no doubt. I suppose everybody knows 
her by sighf 

"Is she much upset by the loss of her tiara f 
Lilian held the package in her hand and weighed 
it meditatively. 

"The Castle is over-run with detectives, '* 
said Lord Harlsmore, with irritation. "It 
would upset anybody. I have told her several 
times that it is absurd to have strange men in 
the place; they are more likely to steal jewels 
than to discover them. But my mother can't see 
it. She says she must leave no stone unturned 
or people will say she doesn't care. They 
dragged the pond this morning; it is perfectly 
absurd to suppose that anyone would take 
the trouble to steal a tiara just to throw it in a 
pond. I even found one of the men in my bed- 
room ; I should like very much to know what he 
expected to find there." 

"Perhaps he suspected you," observed Lilian 
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laughingly, but her eyes remained serious. 

He glanced at her quickly. "He had impu- 
dence enough for that," he answered after a 
perceptible pause. 

"How terrible if he had opened this parcel 
and spoilt your plates I" 

Again he looked at her uneasily. "That is 
what I was afraid of." 

Lilian regarded him with a puzzled expres- 
sion; her fingers ran in careless fashion over 
the package. 

"Plates?" she asked. "How many!" 

"About — about a dozen." 

"It's light for a dozen plates." 

"They are films," he answered curtly. 

"I see." 

There was a silence ; he raised his eyes with 
an effort. "After all, I don't think I'll bother 
you. I can send them by post." 

* ' That will he best, ' ' she said gravely. There 
was a curious intonation in her voice. "I am 
not sure that I care to take charge of this for 
you. ' ' She laid the packet on the table. 

"What do you mean?" he asked heatedly. 

"I ought not to keep yon talking. Your 
mother will be waiting." 
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There was a shade of terror in his eyes. 

*'You mean something/' he said. '*I am not 
afool.^' 

**How old are youT' Lilian asked suddenly. 
Her voice was gentle and her face had assumed 
the maternal expression which comes so natur- 
ally to all true women. 

**How old? I'm eighteen.'' 

**So young! You are your mother's only 
child?" 

**Yes." 

**You have no father?" 

**No." 

She watched him quietly and tenderly. His 
face had lost its colour, and his blue eyes seemed 
to be fixed on her. 

**Why do you ask me these questions?" he 
asked harshly. 

**You are only a boy, aren't you? Only a 
boyl" 

**I don't understand you. Why do you talk 
to me like this. Do you really imagine " 

"It seems such a pity. Why did you do it?" 

"Do what?" 

Lilian withdrew her eyes and sighed. "It's 
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no business of mine," she said sadly. "But I 
am sorry — sorry." She turned away. "No 
woman can possibly mistake the feel of a jew- 
eller's ease." 

Terror blanched the lad's face, giving undue 
prominence to his blue eyes. "You are talking 
nonsense, ' ' he gasped. ' ' I think you are mad. ' ' 
He rose quickly. "I shall not stay here to be 
insulted. ' ' 

' 'Ton are forgetting your parcel, ' ' said Lilian 
softly. 

He picked it up and thrust it inside his coat. 
At that moment, Mi'. Benjamin entered the 
shop; he had lost much of the jaunty compla- 
cency of the day before. His coarse face was 
bedewed with perspiration, which he wiped off 
with a dirty silk handkerchief. He came down. 
the shop with hasty, imeven strides. 

"Here's a nice kettle of fish," he said in a 
hoarse whisper, waving Lilian away. "All the 
afternoon, I've been dogged by a couple of fel- 
lows. I thought I should never shake them off; 
but I was a bit too slippy for them in the end." 

Lord Harlsmore shrank back behind the shel- 
ter of the partition. ' ' You 're being followed I ' ' 
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he said. *'Then why in the name of all that's 
holy have you come heref His voice shook 
with passion. **I won't he seen with you. 
What wiU they thinkr' 

**I don't care what they think. I haven't 
done anything wrong. ' ' 

The young man looked round to make sure 
Lilian was out of hearing. ' ' I '11 he hound they 
were two of the detectives from the Castle. ' ' 

**I met Inspector Wells in the High Street 
yesterday," said Mr. Benjamin thoughtfully. 
**I thought he looked at me old-fashioned like. 
That's it. He's seen me, and he's put two and 
two together. Not that he 's ever caught me do- 
ing anything off the straight, though he has 
fussed round my place once or twice. ' ' 

**And yet you came here!" The hoy's voice 
vibrated with suppressed exasperation. 

*' Don't you try to bully me, young sir," said 
the Jew. *'Have you got the thing, by any 
chancel" 

**Tes. For heaven's sake take it; I want to 
be rid of it." He drew forth the parcel and 
pushed it towards his companion who grasped 
it eagerly. 
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"Right you are," He balanced it on the tip 
of his finger. "And now — Damn!" His 
glance had fallen upon a man's face, peering 
through the plate-glass window. ' ' They've 
shadowed me here after al! !" 

Lord Harlsmore rose in a nervous flutter. 
"I won't be seen talking to you. Get into some 
other part of the shop. Curse you, why did you 
come here!" 

Mr. Ben,iamin was calmer. "Don't yon get 
excited. Here, take this confounded thing. I 
won't have it just now, thanks. The comer is a 
hit too hot. Ton bring it to me later." 

"I won't have it back," cried the young man. 
"You've got me into this mesa, and you must 
get me out. ' * His voice tailed off into an un- 
easy whimper as Lilian approached. 

"What can I get your friendt" she asked. 

"A brandy and soda would be about the 
figure," said Mr. Benjamin. "But I suppose 
that's impossible. So I won't have anything 
just at present, except your room. I'm talking 
private to my friend. Cnrse it, he's coming 
inl" 

"Who's coming in?" asked Lilian. 
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"Nobody. My mistake." 

"Your friend doesn't seem quite at Ms best 
»day, ' ' observed Lilian to Lord Harlsmore. ' ' A 
'touch of sun!" 

"My dear," said the man, "you make too free 
with your customers. I've changed my mind; 
run and get me a cop of coffee, like a good girl. ' ' 

Lilian retired on her errand. 

"What are we to doV asked Lord Harla- 
, more. "What a fool I've been I" 

"You needn't be alarmed," said Mr. Benja- 
min contemptuously. "D'you think your lady 
mother will send you to penal servitude T The 
risk's mine, and don't you forget it. No, I 
won't touch your dirty takings; keep them for 
the present. If you can get off with them, I'U 
see you later. But they are waiting outside to 
nab ns, if I'm not mistaken," 

"I'll give it to the girl," cried Lord Harls- 
more. "I must risk it. If it's found on me, I 
am ruined." 

"Good notion," said his companion, approv- 
ingly. "Here, leave it to me. I can manage 
iiat class of young women better than you 
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When Lilian returned with his coffee, he 
assumed his most ingratiating manner, 

"My dear," he said, "do you know what a 
little bird told meV 

"No," answered Lilian. "And I cannot 
conceive that any nice little bird would talk to 
you." 

"It did, thongh." He grinned. "It was a 
lady-bird. That explains it, doesn't it? It told 
me that there was a five-pound note growing 
on a gooseberry tree for a certain pretty young 
lady." 

lilian tossed her head, and was filled with 
horror that she should do euch a thing. "It is 
exactly what a barmaid would do, ' ' she meditat- 
ed. "I shall begin to bridle next." 

t"The bank-note," pursued Mr. Benjamin, 
"has written across it, 'For a good girl who can 
keep her mouth shut.' Do you know anyone 
who answers that description?" 

"No," replied Lilian shortly, "I do not." 

"I think you do." He leered at her offen- 
sively. At that moment, the door of the shop 
opened, and a man put his head in and withdrew 
, it again. Mr. Benjamin's face became mottled. 
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He rose hurriedly. '^I'm off," he said. '*My 
friend will pay. ' ' He walked unsteadily up the 
shop, hesitated, and then plunged into the 
street. Lord Harlsmore had drawn back into 
the darkest corner of the recess. His face was 
drawn and his distended eyes stared at Lilian 
over pallid cheeks. 

^'You're — ^you're frightened," said Lilian 
compassionately. 

''Will you take charge of this for me! For 
heaven's sake — " he pushed it towards her — 
''don't refuse me. Put it away somewhere 
quickly. Hide it, oh hide it ! " 

Lilian picked the parcel up. ' ' Shall I ! " she 
murmured. She came to a sudden resolution. 
"Yes, I will do so," she said to the boy, "be- 
cause you are so young and silly, and this will 
be a lesson to you." She slipped the parcel 
under her apron. ' ' Now, I think you had better 
go home. Come, I '11 let you out the back way. ' * 

He rose and followed her. She took him 
through Miss Watts' parlour and out into the 
garden at the back of the house. The fresh air 
brought back a tinge of colour to his face. 

"Thank you," he muttered brokenly. 
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*'ToTi will go straight home," Lilian com- 
manded, ' ' and yon will tell your mother every- 
thing — everything. ' ' 

He regarded her vaguely, as if he only half 
understood what she meant ; and then he turned 
and went. She watched him for a few seconds 
before she shut the garden gate ; then she looked 
at the packet in her hand with a half -smile. 

''We women are all the same," she said 
aloud. ' ' If he had been old and ugly, I suppose 
I should have felt it morally wrong to help 
him." 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE FOURSOME* 

N'OT WITHSTANDING LUian's deci- 
sion not to take part in the foursome 
that had been arranged, she found 
herself obliged to capitulate in the 
face of the indignant remonstrances of Mrs. 
Amherst who called for her the next morning. 

^ * Not feeling up to it ! " exclaimed that lady. 
* ' But you will spoil our game. If I had known 
earlier, I might have arranged for a substitute, 
but now it is impossible. ' ' 

'* Can't you pick up some one on the course?" 
*^ Certainly not,'' snapped Mrs. Amherst. 
She tapped her knuckles impatiently on Lilian's 
aunt's counter. '^I must say, Miss Turner, 
that you are treating me hardly as I deserve 
to be treated. You cannot say I have not done 

my best to be friendly. And yet " 

Lilian hesitated. The knowledge that a cer- 
tain brown paper parcel was reposing in her 
bonnet box had a disconcerting effect on her 
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mind. What shotild she do with it! It cotQd 
not remain there indefinitely. 

**Do yon think Lord Harlsmore is likely to 
tnm np ! * * she asked. 

* * Of course he will. ' ' 

**But I told him yesterday that I wasn't com- 

**That is not likely to keep him away/* re- 
plied Mrs. Amherst, severely. 

'*I mean,'' explained Lilian, 'Hhat it might 
make him think the match was off. ' ' 

*'When did you see him?" 

''About six yesterday evening. He came in 
here for tea. ' ' 

''I met him later than that," replied Mrs. 
Amherst triumphantly. ' ' He was on his way to 
the Castle, and I reminded him of his engage- 
ment today. He said, 'Eight you are.' " 

"Oh, well, I'll come." 

While Lilian was getting ready, Mrs. Am- 
herst frowned impatiently and sniffed audibly. 
Lilian had "done for herself," so far as Mrs, 
Amherst was concerned. It was a lesson to her, 
she told herself, not to take young persons out 
of their station, for they were sure to presume 

on it. 
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They walked silently towards the links. Lil- 
ian was absorbed in her own thoughts, and Mrs. 
Amherst was bursting with suppressed irrita- 
tion. However, as they neared the club-house, 
the doctor's wife brightened a little. Golf was 
an absorption of hers, and the other interests of 
the world took a second place. 

'*We ought to have a pleasant game,'* she 
observed, unbending a little. 

''I doubt it." Lilian recalled her peculiar 
relationship with her partner and her male 
opponent. From every point of view, it was a 
thoroughly ill-assorted foursome. 

'*Are you and Mr. Hemmings going to enter 
for the tournament 1 ' ' asked Mrs. Amherst, con- 
trolling her annoyance. **I know Mr. Hem- 
mings is most anxious to play in the mixed four- 
somes if he can find a decent partner. * * 

^ * No, not on any account. I have taken a dis- 
like to golf— -horrid game. ' ' 

Mrs. Amherst contemplated her companion 
with horror and disgust. ^ ^ What an extremely 
unpleasant young woman!'' was her mental 
comment. She preceded Lilian with dignity 
into the club-house. 
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**They haven't turned np," observed lilian 
with a sigh of relief. 

**Ye8, there they are on the practice green. 
Come along. Don*t let us lose any time." 

They joined the two men, who raised their 
caps. Lilian bowed slightly to Lord Harls- 
more, but ignored George Hemmings. The 
three stood in (embarrassed attitudes. Mrs. 
Amherst, however, was in her element, uncon- 
scious of the slightest cloud in the social sky. 
She led the way to the first tee and the others 
followed her a short distance behind. 

^'I thought you said you weren^t coming!" 
said Lord Harlsmore to Lilian. 

^^I didn't want to, but Mrs. Amherst made 
me. Besides," she looked round to make sure 
no one was within earshot — *^I wanted a word 
with you. Have you told your mother f ' ' 

The youth fidgeted uncomfortably. *^I 
haven't had a chance to do so yet," he answered 
with an injured air. 

^^Well, don't lose any time. I want to get 
rid of that thing. ' ' 

' * You had better give it back to me. ' ' 

Lilian stared at him. '^Certainly not." 
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'^You mean that you intend to keep it your- 
self!" 

' ^ For the present, yes. ' ' 

He seemed disconcerted. Half a dozen holes 
had been played before he spoke to Lilian again. 

* ' It would be awkward for you if it was found 
in your possession. I am only thinking of your 
interests when I advise you not to retain posses- 
sion of it. ' * 

''I don't intend to for long. To-morrow I 
am going to call on your mother. ' ' 

' ' On my mother I ' ' exclaimed the youth, turn- 
ing pale. 

* ' Yes, I can only give you about sixteen hours 
to make things right with her. To-morrow, 
about four, I shall call, with the parcel. This 
is final. ' ' 

''But my mother has gone up to town. I 
don't know when she will be back. I can't pos- 
sibly tell her by then. ' ' 

Lilian did not believe him. ''You must wire 
her." 

"It isn't the sort of thing a fellow can 
wire, ' ' he replied ruefully. " It 's difficult to ex- 
plain, anyhow, but in a wire! I know I have 
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made a fool of myself, but I think I ought to 
spare my mother as much as I can. ' ' 

** After four o'clock to-morrow," rei>eated 
Lilian remorselessly, '*I shall hold myself free 
to tell your mother myself. Now, let us talk 
about something else. We are playing a four- 
some, aren't we? How is it getting onf 

*' Haven't the slightest idea." As George 
Hemmings approached, he called to him. 
** What's the state of the game!" 

'*I really don't know," answered Greorge de- 
jectedly. ' ' Ask Mrs. Amherst. ' ' 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Amherst was the 
only one of the four who betrayed the slightest 
interest in the progress of the match. The 
others played their strokes mechanically, with 
melancholy and detached airs. Lilian spent 
her time in avoiding the proximity to George, 
and he, for his part, utilized every opportunity 
of watching her furtively. Mrs. Amherst chat- 
tered and laughed, brimming over with bounc- 
ing eagerness. Everybody else, including the 
caddies, longed for the end of the game. 

''How do we stand?" Lilian asked her. 

' ' We are five up. ' ' 
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^'How many more holes are there!'* 

''Ten/' 

''Well/' said Lilian, "if you win the next 
three, you will be eight up, and only seven to 
play. ' ' 

"That seems clear, although I am no arith- 
metician. ' ' 

Lilian carried the news to her partner. ' ' Lord 
Harlsmore, if they win the next three holes the 
match is over." 

"You don't say so," he answered, with a 
flicker of eagerness. 

Never did a couple play so shocking a game 
as did these two. The next three holes were 
never in doubt. You must lose holes if you go 
into double figures on the green. 

"I am afraid I am rather off my game," 
remarked Lilian half apologetically to Mrs. Am- 
herst. 

' ' I doubt it, ' ' was the scathing reply. 

"We did the last hole in fifteen," observed 
Lilian thoughtfully, "but it was quite a short 
hole." 

"I think it must have been — " Mrs. Amherst 
repressed other and more bitter words. "You 
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informed me, Miss Turner, that yon once 
reached the semi-finals in the Ladies' Cham- 
pionship ? " 

^'I can hardly credit it," replied Lilian. 

* ' Nor can I. But you certainly told me so. * ' 

Lilian sighed. '*It seems so long ago. It 
must have been in a previous existence. Dear 
Mrs. Amherst, may I make you perfectly 
happy ? ' ' 

Mrs. Amherst regarded her suspiciously. 
*'What do you mean?" 

''I promise never to play over this course 
again. Never, never." 

^^ There is something somewhere," observed 
Mrs. Amherst acutely, 'Hhat I don't under- 
stand. All I can say is that I have had a thor- 
oughly wasted morning. ' ' 

Outside the club-house they stopped. Lilian 
held out her hand. 

' * Good-bye, Mrs. Amherst, ' ' she said. * * I am 
going straight home. You have been very kind 
to me, and I am afraid I have treated you 
shamefully. ' ' 

Mrs. Amherst softened slightly. *^If you 
would only explain." 
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''There's nothing to explain. Good-bye 
again." She turned away with a sense of re- 
lief. As she went down the road she heard hur- 
rying feet, and turning, discovered that Lord 
Harlsmore was hastening after her. 

' ' I say, ' ' he panted, ' ' we must have an under- 
standing, you know. ' ' 

''By all means," replied Lilian. She regard- 
ed him with clear eyes. "What is it yon want 
to undere^tand ? " 

' ' You must give me back that parcel. ' ' 

"Why?" 

"Because it's mine. I mean, because it isn't 
yours. ' ' 

' ' What do you want it for ? ' ' 

He hesitated. ' ' I don 't think that is any bus- 
iness of yours. ' ' 

' ' Don 't be rude, ' ' replied Lilian calmly. ' ' Al- 
though you have no morals, that is no reason 
why you should lack manners. ' ' 

"I beg your pardon. I did not mean to be 
rude. If you return it to me, I promise to take 
it straight to my mother." 

"I propose to take it to her myself." 

"But you can't. How can you possibly ex- 
plain your possession of it?" 
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* ' I shall simply return it to her, and refer her 
to you for the explanation. ' ' 

**Do you want to ruin meT' 

*'No, but I want to make you face the situa- 
tion. By forcing you to do so, I may save 
you. ' * 

'*I don't want you to save me, thank you.*' 

**I am going to do my best, all the same," 
said Lilian serenely. ''The redemption of 
young men is rather a speciality of mine. You 
have done a very wicked and a very fooUsh 
thing, and you must be made to realize it. ' ' 

His face showed no signs of penitence. The 
light in his blue eyes indicated something like 
fury. 

''Confound you," he muttered between his 
teeth. "What right have you to meddle?" 

"You are making it clear that you haven't 
the slightest intention of returning that article 
to your mother. You have forgotten already 
your narrow escape of yesterday." 

' ' I had no escape ; they couldn 't have searched 
me ; I got into a panic, I saw that clearly after- 
wards. Look here, how much do you want ! I '11 
give you five — ten — ^fifteen — twenty pounds. ' ' 
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** Imbecile !* ' For a moment Lilian was 
angry, but she recovered her calmness almost 
at once. ''If you behave like this at eighteen, 
whatever will you be like at eighty!'* 

He muttered incoherent words under his 
breath. 

''Can't you pull up?" went on Lilian, in a 
friendly tone. "Or don't you want to! You 
needn't tell me it is difficult to change one's 
nature ; I know that only too well. But I can- 
not allow you to make havoc of your life in 
this way." 

He growled out some words which made the 
blood surge over Lilian's face. She frowned. 

"Go away," she commanded. "How dare 
you speak to a woman like that! Gto away!" 
She stood still and pointed imperiously up a 
side turning. "Go up that road and remain 
there till I am out of sight." 

He looked at her with a white face, and then 
slunk away. 

"Beyond redemption," murmured Lilian, 
sighing, as she resumed her way. ' ' And he has 
such nice eyes ! ' ' 
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CHAPTER Xn 

THE JEW 

THE most irritated man in the county on 
that summer day, was undoubtedly 
Mr. Benjamin. He told himself he 
was a fool. To have held the glitter- 
ing prize in his very fingers, and to have 
spurned it in a moment of ill-considered panic 
was enough to distress a saint. When he swag- 
gered out of the shop on the previous evening, 
he had run almost into the arms of the man 
who had been shadowing him, and conscious 
that his innocence was unassailable, he had 
scowled fiercely. There had been no attempt 
to stop him, much less to search him. 

** 'Twas a dead snip," he thought sorrow- 
fully. 

Mr. Benjamin was a man who claimed to be 
respectable, chiefly because there was no con- 
victions against him, and because he owned a 
small pawnbroking establishment off the Gray's 
Inn Koad. A brass plate at the private en- 
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trance indicated that he was also a mortgage 
broker. Whether he had negotiated mortgages 
is nnknown, but it is an midoubted fact, that he 
had assisted in arranging the sales of several 
public houses. His type is not an uncommon 
one. A habitue of bars, he never heard the 
owner express a wish for a change, without get- 
ting a commission note signed by the discon- 
tented publican. With this in his pocket, some- 
times he was fortunate enough in his peregina- 
tions to hear of some one who was open to a 
deal. It was lucky indeed if his informant was 
in direct communication with the would-be 
purchaser, and was not the railhead of a long 
line of individuals linked .only by commission 
notes, for in this case the commission had to 
be divided and subdivided into as many parts 
as there were links in the chain. 

But Mr. Benjamin was a cut above the seedy 
class that prowl Buckler sbury with their pocket 
books full of unpaid commission notes, by virtue 
of his pawn-shop and his brass-plate. The 
former was carried on, and the latter was occa- 
sionally cleaned by a sad-faced Jewess with 
one eye — ugly, no doubt, but possessing a warm 
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affection for her Benjamin, who, on his side, 
loved his Rebecca. There were no secrets be- 
tween them, and that is a bond of nnion between 
husband and wife. 

While Bebecca stayed at home to mind the 
shop, and to drive shrewd bargains with the 
doubtful crew who brought articles of vertu to 
the back door at night-time, Mr. Benjamin was 
free to wander far afield in search of wealth. 
It was in the course of his perambulations that 
he had made the acquaintance of Lord Harls- 
more, who had been introduced to him by a 
suspended jockey at the bar of the Criterion. 
The jockey had whispered a word of commenda- 
tion into his lordship *s ear. Mr. Benjamin 
was ''as straight as they make *em, and will 
do any little job you don't want gassed about.'' 

Lord Harlsmore had intimated to the Jew 
that he wanted the loan of a few hundred 
pounds, whereat Mr. Benjamin's jaw had 
dropped. He was not in a big enough way to 
finance impecunious young peers; his capital 
did not suffice for that, and his sphere of opera- 
tions was a humbler one altogether. If Lord 
Harlsmore had required the loan of a few 
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pounds on his watch and chain, or had cared 
to sell his gold cigarette case, Mr. Benjamin 
would have been happy to oblige him. The 
Jew, in truth, was as embarrassed as the hum- 
ble fisher for eels who hooks a salmon. This 
was the beginning of their acquaintance, which 
led in due course to several confidential con- 
ferences as to the best method of raising the 
capital required by the young lord. Ultimately 
there developed, though at whose suggestion in 
the first instance is not known,, the plan of ac- 
quiring the countess* celebrated tiara. 

Mr. Benjamin had spent most of the morn- 
ing in the vicinity of the Castle, on the lookout 
for his partner in this enterprise. He was 
about to relinquish his purpose for the time 
and to return to the town for his mid-day meal, 
when he saw the object of his quest approach- 
ing. Lord Harlsmore was fresh from his inter- 
view with Lilian, and his wrath was simmering 
still. 

' ' Hullo, what do you want f he said roughly. 
''How often have I told you not to hang about 
here f ' * 

''I wanted to see you,'* replied Mr. Benja- 
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min, with swiftness. ' ' And just let me tell you 
that ni hang when and where I like/* 
' ' I think it unlikely. Well, what is it f ' * 
''What is it is what next/* was Mr. Benja- 
min's enigmatic rejoinder. ''Have you got 

that there!** 
' ' No, * * replied his lordship shortly. 

"Why not! '* 

Lord Harlsmore kicked at an unoffending 
dandelion. "She won*t give it up.'* 

"I knew it!** exclaimed Mr. Benjamin, ad- 
miringly. "As cute a gal as I*ve met. Of 
course she *s opened the box, and now she knows 
what *s in it, and she *s on it like a hot potato. * ' 

"Damn her.** 

"Oh, it*s all right,*' said Mr. Benjamin, 
soothingly. "It*s only a little difficulty; we*ll 
get over it all right. Ten pounds.** 

" I *ve offered her twenty and received a 
moral lecture,** returned his lordship savagely. 

"Oh, it*s the honesty lay she*s onf And 
quite right, from her point of view. What*s 
she going to do with it? Wear it in her nut- 
brown hair while she serves the tea and cakes t 
Advertise for the owner in the columns of the 
daily press?" 
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' ' She *s taking it to my mother. * * 

''She don^t mean it. It's bluff, that's what 
it is. She wants you to raise your figure." 

''I don't think so. I think she's honest." 

''Honest!" Mr. Benjamin whistled incredul- 
ously, but he gave the possibility his considera- 
tion. "Well, it may be so. There are some 
like that." 

Lord Harlsmore laughed scornfully. "Pre- 
cious few in her walk of life, I should have 
thought." 

Mr. Benjamin admonished him with his fore- 
finger. 

"That's cynicism," he said. But he was ob- 
viously perplexed. ' ' If she 's that way inclined, 
it may make the job a bit harder, but by no 
means impossible. ' ' He scrutinized his compan- 
ion for a minute of two. " If I had a mug like 
yours, there isn't much I couldn't get out of a 
gal. I can do a bit in that line as it is." 

"What do you mean!" 

' ' Make love to her, ' ' Mr. Benjamin explained 
briefly. "Wheedle it out of her. If she's re- 
ligious, come the sorrowful sinner over her." 

"No, not I." 
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**Yes, you will." 

There was a silence for some moments. The 
youth scraped the ground uneasily with his 
foot. 

' ' I wish, ' ' he burst out, ' ' I had never entered 
into this cursed game." 

*'But having entered," said Mr. Benjamin, 
''we will finish it, clean and neat. We don't 
retire, leaving precious gems in no young 
woman's hands, when they can be had for the 
asking. ' ' 

''You go and ask for them, then." 

Mr. Benjamin spat contemptuously. "What's 
the good of my going? I am the cove who has 
led you astray from the narrow path. You put 
it all on me. Say you've cast me off never to 
see my bright face again." 

"Why should that make her change her de- 
cision to take back the tiara to my mother 
herself?" 

"You must make it clear to her that you can't 
make peace with your lady mother unless you 
give it back with your own hands. You want 
to be in the position to say, 'Lady Mother, I 
took this, but am devilish sorry, and here it is.' 
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A nice thing it would be to have to explain 
that a young woman from a tea-shop was bring- 
ing it round the next day. Where 's the volun- 
tariness of its return! The thing's absurd. 
The girl is as sharp as they make them, and will 
see it at once.'' 

Lord Harlsmore pondered. *^I don't mind 
trying it on," he said grudgingly. *^I hate to 
do it, and I don't believe it will be a bit of 
good." 

**You never know your luck," said his com- 
panion, and patted him encouragingly on 
the back. The young man squirmed under 
his touch. * * You keep your pecker up, my lord ; 
you'll be a man before your lady mother." 
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CHAPTER Xin 

THE QUABBEL 

^^A I ^HIS,*' said Lilian, **is sheer impu- 
I dence. Where is hef ** 

Amy^s face was very red. *'I 
ran out to post the week^s ac- 
counts, and I met him in the High Street. He 
was, oh so anxious to see you alone. And 
so '' 

'^And so f^' 

^'I brought him in by the back way. He is 
in the garden, eating gooseberries.'' 

''He will make himself ill." 

' ' Oh, no, ' ' replied Amy in great haste. ' ' I — 
I was careful to point out the ripest bush.'' 

Lilian regarded her with pretended severity. 
''If I catch you speaking to that young man 
again, do you know what I '11 do ? " 

^*N— no." 

"I don't either, but it will be very, very ter- 
rible. Now, go to your desk and remember you 
are in disgrace." 
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The crimson-faced little girl crept away. 
After a moment 's hesitation Lilian took off her 
apron and went out into the back garden. Lord 
Harlsmore was there, true enough; she saw 
his head and shoulders over the gooseberry 
bushes. When he saw her he came towards her. 

''You astonish me greatly/' said Lilian. 
' ' What right have you to come here f ' ' 

' ' None at all, ' ' answered his lordship humbly. 
''But I could not rest until I had seen you — 
and begged your pardon. I behaved very bad- 
ly this morning.'' 

"You did," agreed Lilian. "And not only 
this morning." 

' ' I have come to apologize to you. ' ' 

Lilian shook her head. "Are you not con- 
fusing the less with the greater f " No apology 
is necessary for what you said or did today, 
for it is of no consequence that you were rude 
to me. It is of consequence that you do not 
repent of something far more serious." 

"Believe me, I do," he answered eagerly. 
"And I have come to tell you that I want to 
show my sorrow in the only true way. I want 
to go to my mother and beg her to forgive me. ' ' 
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''Why have you not been already! Why do 
you come and tell me you are going! You 
have told me that before. ' * 

He sat down on an empty egg-box. ''Don't 
you see that you are keeping me back!'' 

"I!" 

"Yes, you. How can I go to my mother 
empty-handed! How can I go and say 'Mother, 
I took your jewels, and I am very sorry. A 
young lady who serves in a tea-shop will return 
them in due course!^ ^' 

"I see what you mean," said Lilian slowly. 
"The Prodigal Son's return would have lost 
some of its effectiveness if he had been es- 
corted by a young woman. ' ' 

"You put it bluntly, but that is what I 
mean. ' ' 

"There is something in what you say. I 
admit its force. Of course, I do not escort you 
actually, but I am on the horizon, so to speak. ' ' 

The youth looked at her with an expression 
of gratitude in his eyes. "It is a pleasure to 
talk to you. You catch my meaning so quickly. ' ' 

Lilian smiled with some grimness. "Yes, I 
catch your meaning very quickly." 
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Lord Harlsmore watched her furtively. He 
let his head drop into his hands. **I wish I 
were dead, ' * he whimpered. 

Lilian ignored his distress. ''What guaran- 
tee have I/' she asked, ''that you will take the 
tiara to your mother f ' ' 

"You have my word of honour." 

She made a slight grimace. "If your honour 
is dead, how can its word survive! You are 
using a phrase which, in your case, has no mean- 
ing.'' 

He flushed. "You are very hard on me.'' 

"Are you sincere or are you notl" asked 
Lilian. ' ' My instinct . tells me you are acting. 
But perhaps I am doing you an injustice." 

"Before heaven, you are." He raised his 
eyes to hers, fully and frankly. She stared into 
them until she blinked. 

"Only trust me," he pleaded. "Eemember 
I am only a boy. May I not have another 
chance! It is pitiless of you to stand between 
me and it." 

"What is it you want!" asked Lilian waver- 
ing. 

"I want to hand back to my mother that 
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packet you holcL I want to give it to her with 
my own hands, and to beg her to forgive me.'' 

**When will you give it to herf 

'^Today/' 

'*You will go straight to herf " 

**Yes, yes/' 

'* Within an hour of its leaving my hands it 
will be in hersf " 

**In less time than that." 

*'I thought you told me she was not at the 
Castle?" 

There was a slight pause. **Yes, I told you 
so, but I was lying. I wanted to prevent you 
going to her." 

Lilian hesitated; should she or should she 
not? Then she came to her decision. 

**Wait here," she said. '*I shall not be gone 
long." 

'^You are going to trust me?" he cried, and 
seized her hand and kissed it. 

She drew it away quickly, rubbing the spot 
with her handkerchief. **I dislike private 
theatricals," she said coldly. She moved to- 
wards the house; and directly she had disap- 
peared he betook himself again to the goose- 
berry bushes. 
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On her return, however, in ten minutes or 
so, he was sitting on the egg-box, with his face 
covered by his hands in an attitude of deepest 
dejection. He peeped through his fingers to 
see whether she carried anything. When he 
saw that she did, his melancholy showed signs 
of vanishing. 

**You will never have cause to regret your 
trust in me, * * he said. * * Never I * ' 

**Take this straight to your mother. Re- 
member, I have your word.'' 

** You have my word," he repeated, his face 
clearing as if by magic. 

* ' Straight to your mother, mind I ' ' 

**As an arrow." He disappeared through 
the garden gate. 

Lilian shook her head several times, ate a 
gooseberry or two meditatively and then re- 
entered the house. 

If Lord Harlsmore went straight to his 
mother, she must have been in the saloon bar 
of a public-house, for that was where he went 
when he left Lilian. On his entrance, Mr. Ben- 
jamin, who was sitting in solitude on a plush- 
covered couch some distance from the bar, 

greeted him with effusion. 
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'^Well/' he asked, ''what Inckf^' 
Lord Harlsmore ordered whiskey and soda. 
''IVe got it/* he observed, with satisfaction. 
'*It was an easier job than I anticipated.*' 
Mr. Benjamin rose from the couch on which 
he sat. ''Have you got such a thing as a time- 
table, missf he briskly asked the young lady 
behind the bar. He took the book she handed 
him and turned over its leaves with his eyes on 

the clock. 
"What do you want to know!'* asked Lord 

Harlsmore. 

"The next train to London. Let me see, 
now; what time is it? A quarter past six! 
There's a train that leaves at six-thirty, and 
stops only at Bridgeport Junction. That's the 
ticket. Not a moment to spare." He emptied 
his glass. "Come along." 

"Wait a minute," said Lord Harlsmore. 
"You don't rush me, you know." 

"We'll talk in the cab. Here — ^I'U carry 
that " 

"No, you don't," responded his lordship, 
shifting the precious packet into the hand re- 
motest from his companion. "There are one 
or two points to be settled first." 
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'* Don't waste time." Mr. Benjamin prac- 
tically hustled the youth into the street and 
inside a vehicle. *'No good taking risks; the 
place swarms with detectives. There will be 
more safety in London." 

''Safety for whom?" the younger man 
grumbled. ''And I just want to know what 
guarantee " 

' ' You can trust me, can 't you ? ' ' 

"No." 

Mr. Benjamin assumed an injured look. "I 
give you my word of honour. ' ' 

"That is a mere phrase,"^ said Lord Harls- 
more. "When your honour is dead, how can 
its word survive?" 

His companion stared. "Who taught you 
that gab?" 

"She did; the waitress-girl. I'm giving you 
a taste of what I've had to submit to. How 
do you like it?" 

"It appears to me," said Mr. Benjamin, 
"that cheap literature has a lot to answer for. 
I don't hold with fancy language of any kind. 
It's them penny novelettes that does it." 

They were soon at the station. "I'll take 
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a ticket to Bridgeport Junction/' said Lord 
Harlsmore. *^I can return by a later train. 
We can probably get an empty compartment/' 

He took a first-class ticket as a matter of 
course, and his companion, after a moment's 
hesitation, did the same. **It's cheaper, as a 
rule," he explained, 'Ho take a third and pay 
excess if you are asked to. ' ' 

They found an empty carriage; directly the 
train started, Mr. Benjamin begged for a look 
at the jewels. 

'* Just a peep," he entreated. ''After all the 
trouble we've had, I'd like to make sure it's 
v'orth it." 

Lord Harlsmore was relentless. ''All in 
good time," he replied. "What worries me is 
this. That girl may inquire whether it has 
been returned to my mother. If she finds out 
that it has not, she will probably go to her. 
What then?" 

"She won't find that out," said Mr. Benja- 
min contemptuously. "How can she?" His 
fingers itched to have the diamonds in his grasp. 

"My mother may offer a reward, and the 
girl may see the advertisement. The papers 
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may mention the tiara is still missing. Why, 
there are hundreds of possibilities/' 

^*And suppose she does go to your mother T' 
asked Mr, Benjamin, **What then?" 

'* That's exactly what I want to know," re- 
plied the youth. '^What then?" 

^*Why, you deny the whole story. Whose 
word is most likely to be believed? Tours or 
a waitress at a tea-shop?" 
, ^^Oh, but " 

''My dear boy," said Mr. Benjamin, '* there's 
never been a big robbery yet but some hyster- 
ical girl has written to the police to say she 
knows all about it. Nobody takes any notice, 
except the doctor, and he prescribes bromide. 
You needn't worry about that. You have only 
to bluff it out." • 

''AH the same " 

"At the very worst, you may have to con- 
fess to your mother. You can do it as well 
then as now. If you do it now, there's no 
coin. If you do it then, a hundred chances 
to one it won't be necessary, you've had the 
cash. ' ' 

' ' That 's true, ' ' said Lord Harlsmore. ' ' You 
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certainly take a common-sense view of the situ- 
ation. Now, the next point is, how mnch coin 
do I get?^' 

^*How can I tell until I have seen the tiara? 
Come along, let's have a look.'* 

Lord Harlsmore produced the parcel and 
handed it to his companion, who untied it with 
infinite care. The brown paper removed, an 
ordinary jeweller's case was revealed. Mr. 
Benjamin pressed the catch and opened it. His 
eyes were not dazzled. All that the case con- 
tained was a little leaden paper-weight, and a 
scrap of paper. 

*'Why, what's this?" he cried in consterna- 
tion. 

^'What's what?" 

« .f 

' jj^ Mr. Benjamin read the writing on the paper : 
^' 'The former contents of this case will be 
handed over by Miss Turner, of 107 High 
Street, Woollacombe to the Countess of Harls- 
more only.' You damned fool!" he snarled, 
showing his defective teeth. 

* ' What is it ? Let me see, ' ' cried Lord Harls- 
more, craning forward from the opposite seat. 

''Take the blasted lot!" ejaculated Mr. Ben- 
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jamin, his face purple with rage. He jerked 
I the case, string, brown paper, leaden weight 
> in the direction of his companion. The weight 

stmck hia lordship on the mouth, drawing blood. 
"Confound you!" shrieked the injured peer, 

and struck out wildly. His fist met Mr. Benja- 
I min's protuberant noae with some force. With 

a curse, the Jew retaliated blindly with a blow 
I which knocked his companion backwards on the 
I cushioned seat; but only for a moment for the 
I next, Lord Harlsmore sprang like a wild cat at 

his enemy's throat, and in another instant the 
I two were fighting and wrestling in the confined 
[ Bpace of the railway carriage. 

Wrath grows by what it feeds on, but why 
' these two were fighting neither could have ex^ *' 

plained. Mr. Benjamin was the bulkier, ouf 

Lord Harlsmore was in better training, and 

I seemed at first to have the advantage. He held 
■ Bis opponent hy the throat with his right hand, 
and with his left fist rained blows upon the 
Jew's head. To save himself, Mr. Benjamin 
got to close quarters, and seizing the young man 
round the waist tried to throw him. For some 
I minutes they swayed to and fro, and then they 
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fell together with a crash upon the floor of the 
carriage. Lord Harlsmore was underneath, 
and his head hit the ground with great force. 
He ceased struggling, his arms fell to hia aides 
limply, and his eyes closed. 

Mr. Benjamin rose to his feet, breathing 
heavily. He looked at the inanimate form of 
his companion and trembled. 

"Have I killed him?" he murmured. He 
considered whether he should throw him out on 
the line, and make an effort to escape. In his 
terror it astonished him that the train should 
continue its even course unmindful of the situ- 
ation. "It was In self-defence! He struck the 
first blow. I swear it!" muttered Mr. Benja- 
min, already before an imaginary jury. 

It was not long before Lord Harlsmore gave 
signs of returning animation. He moved slight- 
ly, and his eyelids fluttered. At these signs of 
life, the Jew became calmer, 

"You're all right, old chap, aren't youl" he 
said. "Here, let's get you off the floor." He 
stooped and with an effort raised his compan- 
ion. 

Lord Harlsmore opened his eyes. "What is 
itt" 
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"You and me lost our wool a bit," said Mr. 
Benjamia soothingly. "That girl bamboozled 
us. It made me mad. You struck out, don't 
you remember?" 

"I remember." Lord Harlsmore drew his 
hand across hia brow. His lip was bleeding; 
he got out his handkerchief to stem the flow of 
blood. Mr. Benjamia tried to get his collar 
into shape and to adjust his tangled tie. 

"We were both confounded fools," he said 
handsomely. "I won't say who was to blame. 
The whole thing was enough to aggravate a 
saint, and I don't think either of us are that." 

"What are we to do?" asked Lord Harls- 
more, stupidly. He contemplated the crushed 
remains of the case which lay on the seat. 

"Do!" exclaimed the Jew, with energy. "I 
know what I am going to do ; I'm going back to 
Woollacombe. I'll have it out with that girl, 
as sure as my name is Benjamin." 

Lord Harlsmore watched him with a dazed^ 
expression. His face was stUl pale, and he lay' 
back in a limp condition. 

'm afraid it's no good. I'd better tell my 
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"You and me lost our wool a bit," said Mr. 
Benjamin soothingly. "That girl bamboozled 
us. It made me mad. You struck out, don't 
you remember r* 

"I remember." Lord Harlamore drew his 
hand across his brow. His lip was bleeding; 
he got out his handkerchief to stem the flow of 
blood. Mr. Benjamin tried to get his collar 
into shape and to adjust his tangled tie. 

"We were both confounded fools," he said 
handsomely. "I won't say who was to blame. 
The whole thing was enough to aggravate a 
saint, and I don't think either of us are that." 

"What are we to do?" asked Lord Harls- 
more, stupidly. He contemplated the crashed 
remains of the case which lay on the seat. 

"Do!" exclaimed the Jew, with energy. "I 
know what I am going to do; I'm going hack to 
Wooliacombe. I'll have it out with that girl, 
as sure as my name is Benjamin." 

Lord Harlsmore watched him with a dazed_ 
expression. His face was still pale, and he lay 
back in a limp condition. 

"I'm afraid it's no good. I'd better tell my 
mother." 
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Mr. Benjamin was moved to anger. **Don*t 
yon be so chicken-hearted,*' he expostulated 
''I'll pull this affair through all right. Don't 
yon go and queer my pitch. ' ' 

**It's no good." 

*'Tou wait and see." 

*'What are you going to do?" 

'^ Never you mind. I'm going to do some- 
thing. I'll get that jewelry out of that young 
woman; don't you fret." 

^'Well, it's your turn," said the youth. *^I*V6 
done all I can. ' ' 

They sat silent until the train showed signs 
of slowing up. Lord Harlsmore made no sign 
of moving. 

*' Aren't you coming back with mS?" asked 
Mr. Benjamin. 

His lordship shook his head slowly. **No, 
I shall go on to London. I feel too faint to 
move. ' ' 

^*Tou won't tell your mother?" said Mr. 
Benjamin, with mingled entreaty and menace. 

Lord Harlsmore paused for a moment before 
replying. *'No," he said, '*you can have your 
shot. If you fail, wire me, and I'll put the 
matter right with the mater. ' ' 
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''Eight you are." The train had stopped. 
''We'd better change tickets. Here's mine; 
Where's yours?" 

Lord Harlsmore produced it. "What about 
that case?" 

"Throw it out of the window as soon as the 
train starts," said the Jew. "So long." 

"Good-bye. Mind you wire; you know my 
address. ' ' 

"Care of your lady mother. Give her my 
kind respects." With this facetious remark, 
Mr. Benjamin disappeared, leaving Lord Harls- 
more to pursue his journey alone. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE CHOCOLATE BOX 

is just possible/' said Lilian to her 
aunt, "that the countess may call to- 
day." 

Her aunt repressed a natural feeling 
of elation. ' ' I will have the chintzes removed 
from the drawing-room chairs at once," she re- 
plied. 

"Please don't bother. I am not sure that 
she will come." 

"It will be no trouble. If it were, I should 
take it all the same. Countesses may have 
dropped into the shop for tea, hut none have 
even entered by the private door." 

The day wore on and Lilian remained indoors, 
ready to respond to a summons to meet her dis- 
tinguished visitor, but no summons came. At 
four o'clock, she went to her room and, remov- 
ing the tiara from her hat-bos, placed it in an 
empty chocolate box between layers of cotton 
wool. Then she put on her hat. She met her 
axmt on the stairs. 
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"As the conntess does not come to me, I sup- 
Ipose I must go to the countess." 

"Are yon sure she is in WooUacombeT" 
"I shall soon find out." Lilian's heart was 
fisad. She told herself that even if the hoy was 
truly penitent, his courage had failed him. Lil- 
ian sighed, for she knew that this meant she 
^ would have to endure a painful interview with 
the countess. There was no escape from it. 
He had been given his chance, and he had failed 
to take it. She pictured him with blanched face 
in some secluded spot, dreading the awful dis- 
closure which he was too terrified to mitigate by 
this own frank confession. 
It occurred to her that not improbably he 
would waylay her with a piteous appeal for 
more time. The more she thought of it, the 
greater the likelihood seemed. She scanned the 
road in front of her for the sight of a drooping 
figure, but without success. She had left "Wool- 

flacombe behind and was in a winding country 
road. Suddenly she realized that she was being 
followed, and she jumped at once to the conclu- 
sion that Lord Harlsmore, ashamed and con- 
trite, was dogging her footsteps. Her eyes 
, brimmed with sudden tears. 
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**Poor boy/' she whispered. She halted and 
listened, but she could hear nothing; she moved 
on again, and was certain she heard other foot- 
steps besides her own. 

'^He is ashamed to speak to me," she said 
aloud. She hastened her steps until she came 
to a bend of the road, and then she slipped into 
the ditch, pressing herself close against the 
hawthorn hedge. Yes, there was some one com- 
ing. She waited until her follower was close to 
her, and then she stepped into sight. It was no 
repentant Lord Harlsmore but merely Mr Ben- 
jamin, looking not a little astonished at her sud- 
den appearance. 

*'0h, it is you, is it?" said Lilian, slightly 
disconcerted. *'I felt sure some one was fol- 
lowing me, and I wanted to find out who it was. ' ' 

*^Well, you've found out," replied Mr. Benja- 
min benignly. And I 'm sure I shall be pleased 
with your company, as we are going the same 
way. ' ' 

''We're not going the same way," said Lil- 
ian. With a diamond tiara in a cardboard box 
dangling from her second finger by a piece of 
string, she felt that Mr. Benjamin was not a 
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desirable companion, '*I don't mind talking to 
you when youVe paid your fonrpence for tea 
and cake, for it is part of the contract ; but away 
from the shop, I really must decline your ac- 
quaintance. ' ' 

'*0h, must you?" said Mr. Benjamin, greatly 
amused. *'You needn't be so haughty; I'm not 
going to eat you. ' ' 

* * Good-day, ' ' said Lilian. 

''Good-day, my pretty maid," replied Mr. 
Benjamin, coming close to her. 

Lilian moved off indignantly. It never oc- 
curred to her to fear physical violence. Mr. 
Benjamin, however, had come for the tiara, and 
was not prepared to allow any small obstacle to 
keep it from him. Tor fifty yards they walked 
together, Lilian in front and the Jew ludicrous- 
ly near her, his feet almost on her heels, and his 
breath on her neck. 

' * This, ' ' exclaimed Lilian, stopping suddenly, 
^4s intolerable." 

'^With us such friends," observed Mr. Ben- 
jamin, ''it's a wonder you don't offer me a piece 
of chocolate." 

Lilian did not understand his remark at first. 
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but his glance in the direction of the box on her 
finger made his meaning plain. She decided 
vo temporize. 

^^Come to the shop tonight, and I will give 
you a box for yourself. This is for a friend. ^ ^ 

**That*s a pity, because I have a sweet 
tooth. * * He grinned and showed his fangs. 

'*But not sweet teeth,** murmured Lilian with 
a shudder. **Pray go away,** she added. **I 
do not want to hurt your feelings, but I have 
conceived a positive dislike to your type of 
face. * * 

''Rudeness never helped,** said Mr. Benja- 
min ; * ' never, since the world began. * ' 

' ' I beg your pardon. I recognize that I have 
no right to reproach you with your deformities. 
I am afraid that I occasionally forget myself. * ' 

The man regarded her suspiciously. **A 
woman's face may be her fortune, but a man's 
chief asset is straightforward dealing.** 

''I shouldn't think you paid income-tax,** 
retorted Lilian. She shivered; she was actual- 
ly exchanging badinage with this frightful 
creature. 

''Look here, my dear," said Mr. Benjamin, 
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"here's a five-pound note. I'll give it to you 
for that box of chocolate." 

Liliim realized that he had guessed its con- 
tents. "Who told you?" she asked sharply. 

"Told me whatT" 

"Told you to follow me!" 

"I am here on behalf of my young friend. 
He sent me to ask for the return of the parcel 
he left in your keeping. ' ' 

"Did he?" Her face hardened. The boy 
was not repentant after all. 

"I needn't explain to you," went on Mr. Ben- 
jamin, "that it is wicked to keep things that 
don't belong to you." 

"I am retnrning it to its rightful owner." 

"That's me," said Mr. Benjamin promptly. 
He came close; Lilian eyed him, and he stopped. 

"I'm not the least afraid of you," she said. 
"Not in the very least." She continued to 
regard bim with the clear eye of a young woman 

(accustomed to plenty of out-door exercise. 
''You are only a poor creature." 
"Oh, am I!" said Mr. Benjamin pausing 
somewhat doubtfully. 
They were close to the gates of a drive lead- 
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fell together with a crash upon the floor of the 
carriage. Lord Harlsmore was underneath, 
and his head hit the ground with great force. 
He ceased struggling, his arms fell to his sides 
limply, and his eyes closed. 

Mr. Benjamin rose to his feet, breathing 
heavily. He looked at the inanimate form of 
his companion and trembled. 

"Have I killed him?" he murmured. He 
considered whether he should throw him out on 
the line, and make an effort to escape. In his 
terror it astonished him that the train should 
continue its even course umnindful of the situ- 
ation. "It was in self-defence ! He struck the 
first blow. I swear it!" muttered Mr. Benja- 
min, already before an imaginary jury. 

It was not long before Lord Harlsmore gave 
signs of returning animation. He moved slight- 
ly, and his eyelids fluttered. At these signs of 
life, the Jew became calmer. 

"You're all right, old chap, aren't youl" he 
said. "Here, let's get you off the floor." He 
stooped and with an effort raised his compan- 
ion. 

Lord Harlsmore opened his eyes. "What is 
itt" 
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"Yon and me lost our wool a bit," said Mr. 
Benjamin soothingly, "That girl bamboozled 
us. It made me mad. Ton struck out, don't 
you remember!" 

"I remember." Lord Harlsmore drew Mb 
hand across his brow. His lip was bleeding; 
he got out his handkerchief to stem the flow of 
blood. Mr. Benjamin tried to get his collar 
into shape and to adjust his tangled tie, 

"We were both confounded fools," he said 
handsomely. "I won't say who was to blame. 
The whole thing was enough to aggravate a 
saint, and I don't think either of us are that." 

"What are we to dot" asked Lord Harls- 
more, stupidly. He contemplated the crushed 
remains of the case which lay on the seat. 

"Do!" exclaimed the Jew, with energy, "I 
know what I am going to do; I'm going back to 
Woollacombe. I'll have it out with that girl, 
as sure as my name is Benjamin," 

Lord Harlsmore watebed him with a dazed^ 
expression. His face was still pale, and be 1^ 
back in a limp condition. 

'm afraid it's no good. I'd better tell my 
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isn't so pretty as that little cluster of wild 
poppies/' 

George put his hand to his forehead. ''It 
shocks me to hear you talk in this flippant way. 
I cannot bring myself to believe it is true. ' ' 

'^That what it true?" 

' ^ Do not ask me ; it is too patent. You are in 
possession of the stolen tiara." 

* * Luckily, I am. But you saw I had to fight 
for it." 

* * Do you mean, ' ' asked George, with a gleam 
of hope, ''that you wrested it from that vile 
man?" 

''No, he nearly wrested it from me." She 
beamed on him. ' ' Thank you for coming to my 
assistance just in the very nick of time." 

She stood there smiling on him, as sweet and 
fresh a young woman as any man could wish to 
meet. He looked at her with grief tugging at 
his heart. 

"I cannot bear to think that you are what you 
are," he said at length, striving to repress a 
groan. 

"What am I?" 

"Do not deny it!" 
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''1 don^^' 

*'If I could only believe you were repent- 
ant '' 

**I am/* said Lilian eagerly. *'I feel that I 

owe you an apology. ' ' 

* ' An apology ! Great heavens I Have you no 
moral consciousness?'* 

Lilian looked abashed. ''I do hope I have,** 
she said, *'but really I have never thought about 

it.** 

George passed his hand again over his fore- 
head. * * I do not know what to do. I feel utter- 
ly bewildered. * * 

*'I should pick up that tiara, to start with,** 
suggested Lilian. ' ' Obviously, it cannot re- 
main on the road. * * 

He picked it up, and gazed on it with horror. 
'^What am I to do with this? I cannot give it 
back to you. * * 

'^Why not?** 

'* Would you make me an accomplice in your 
crimes ? * * 

Lilian broke into a ripple of laughter. **How 
earnest you are, Mr. Hemmings.** 

*'My duty,** said George gloomily, **is to 
hand it to the police. * * 
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''I don't agree. That would give rise to all 
sorts of trouble/ * 

**I know. I cannot bear to think of yon in 
prison. ' * 

Lilian laughed again. *' Don't be frightened 
about me ; there isn't the slightest fear of that." 

**I cannot understand," George burst forth, 
*'how you can bring yourself to associate with 
criminals and to be a criminal yourself. In 
manners and appearance, you are almost a 
lady — 
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** Almost!" repeated Lilian in anguish. 
''You to have noticed " 

George disregarded her interruption. ''And 
yet you choose the broad path that leads to per- 
dition. ' ' 

' ' I don 't, ' ' answered Lilian. " It is all a mis- 
take. I am most respectable." 

' ' How can you expect me to believe that, with 
this damning evidence in my hand?" 

"Oh, I can easily explain a little thing like 
that." 

"I don't deny your cleverness," said George, 
bitterly. "Yes, you can no doubt explain this 
away. But there are other things. I have 
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touched on your life at several points, and each 
time with confirmatory proof of my surmise. * * 

**Your surmise?" 

**0f your mode of living, of your past, of 
your present. * * 

**Tell me," begged Lilian, *Hhe story of my 

life." 
'*Do you not remember our first meeting! 

You made a tool of me. At your request I broke 

into a house. Unluckily — ^I mean luckily — ^I 

aroused the inmates, and you left me to my 

fate." 

**I did," murmured Lilian. *'It was un- 
sportsmanlike. I was sorry afterwards." 

**I was young then," said George, forgetting 
perhaps that the incident had occurred not many 
months before. * ' I did not understand London 
ways ; I did not know that the criminal classes 
decked themselves in the trappings of the well- 
to-do. How could I guess the truth? You did 
not look like a member of a gang of thieves. * ^ 

Lilian shook her head sadly. **It was your 
first visit to London, wasn^t it?" she asked sym- 
pathetically. *' Another time you will not be so 
easy a prey. At any rate, that is to the good, 
isn^tit?" 
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"I could not believe it," continued George, 
"neither then, nor for long after. I preferred 
to think that I had been the victim of a foolish 
practical jote; hat my eyes were at last to be 
opened." 

"What opened themt" 

"A conversation I overheard between you 
and your aunt at the railway station. You 
practically admitted that your associates had 
stolen the tiara. I heard yonr aunt ask you to 
show it to her." 

"How indiscreet to ask that at a railway sta- 
tion," observed Lilian in wonderment. "One 
would have thought that really proficient crim- 
inals would be more cautious." She sighed. 
"Perhaps I am really made for an honest life." 

"And finally," went on George, "I discover 
you wrestling in the public highway with an 
associate for the — the booty." 

"Ah, yes. Booty, of course; that is just the 
word." 

"I suppose," said George, "you had fallen 
out. When thieves fall out " 

"You are the honest man, for evidently you 
have come by the spoils." 
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"I am holding this but for the moment. The 
question is what am I to do with it. If I hand 
it over to the police, it means your arrest. I 
oannot bear to — to — " 

"Why not?" asked Lilian softly. "Why 
noti Havelnot treated you very badly? You 
can revenge yourself. Why nott" 

George glanced at her. "I cannot," he 
repeated brokenly. "I cannot." 

"I am nothing to you, and justice is every- 
thing. Come, Mr. Hemmings, I will follow you 
to the police station." 

He shook his head. "Not that." 

"Why not!" 

"I cannot tell you. Oh, I am mad, I know, 
but there is something in your voice, something 
in your face, your figure, that has driven me 
mad. I think of you ; I dream of you ; the world 
is only a poor world when you are not near me. 
There, I have told you. That is why I cannot 
do as I onght to do." 

Lilian was taken completely by surprise. She 
stared at him, doubtful whether he was in 
earnest or not. 

"Give me the tiara," she said at length, 
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"Give it me back, and let me go away. The 
matter has become suddenly far more seriouB 
than I ever intended." 

"No, I will not," he cried passionately. "I 
will not countenance your sins. I hate them, 
although I love you. If it could avail, I would 
give my life to turn you from them, but I will 
not aid you in your wickedness." 

"Mr. Hemraings," said Lilian, after a min- 
ute's pause, "do you know where I was going 
when I met you 1 ' ' 

"No." 

"I was taking that article of jewelry to its 
rightful owner — to Lady Harlsmore. On my 
way there the man you term my associate ac- 
costed me and tried to rob me of it. Do yon 
believe met" 

"I want to believe you." 

"It is true." 

"I do believe you." 

"Then suppose you take it to Lady Harls- 
more. Tou can say if you like that I gave it 
to you, or you can say nothing. I leave the 
choice to you." 

"I will see the tiara is restored to her lady- 
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ship. I cannot tell how glad I am that you 
have repented -" 

"I did not say I had repented. But never 
mind about that. You will take the tiara to 
Lady Harlsmore, and the matter is at an end, ' ' 

The cardboard box lay on the ground. 
George picked it up and pressing it into shape 
replaced the tiara inside. "Very weU." 

"I have done some foolish things which have 
caused you to suffer," said Lilian gently. "You 
have said some foolish words which have 
caused me to suffer. Let us mutually agree to 
forget. It may be we shall not meet again." 
She held out her hand. "Good-bye." 

He took it and held it. "Not good-bye. Ah, 
don't let us part altogether. I have fright- 
ened you by my mad words, but may not the 
future hold something in common for both of 
usi Let me think that, at any rate. Let 
me — " 

"George I" shrilled a female voice. 

' ' My mother 1 ' ' exclaimed George, looking 
round in a startled way; bis mother was stand- 
ing just round the bend of the drive. 

"You must go," said Lilian. She withdrew 
her hand from hi'5 rather hastily. 
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** Won't yon say one wordV 

* * George 1 ' ' persisted Ms mother. 

**Pray go,'* said Lilian, not knowing whether 
to langh or to cry. 

**I am coming, mother/' 

**Pray go at once, Mr. Hemmings,*' said Lil- 
ian. **We are approaching the border-line of 
farce. To cross it wonld be a great pity. ' ' 

** George 1'' cried the impatient lady. Lilian 
tnmed and almost ran away, overcome with 
langhter, while George tnmed towards his 
mother. 

**What is that creature doing heref asked 
Mrs. Hemmings. **What is that yon have in 
your hand!'' 

' ' Nothing, ' ' said George shortly. 

''That is not true." 

''KiQdly do not worry.'' 

' ' George, I am your mother. ' ' 

''Well, I never asked you to be." 

George stalked towards the house, fuming 
inwardly. Was there ever so sudden a descent 
to earth! Mrs. Hemmings followed, with alert 
eyes on her son's slightest movements. 
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CHAPTEE XV 

THE CONFESSION 

GEORGE kept the tiara in his breast 
pocket until he went to his bedroom to 
dress for dinner. He then locked it up 
in the drawer which held his collars, 
placing it there because it happened to be the 
only drawer with a key in the lock. He was a 
young man of nice manners and tender heart, 
and he already regretted his rudeness to his 
mother. He went downstairs to the drawing- 
room with the intention of making amends. 

"I am sorry I was a little abrupt just now," 
he began, as he offered her his arm. "Please 
forgive me." 

"Nothing you can do will ever efface the 
memory of your unfilial conduct," replied Mrs. 
Hemmings, 

"In that case," replied G-eorge with an ap- 
proach to cheerfulness, "there isn't any good 
trying." He had a way which was extremely 
annoying to his mother, of taking her observa- 
tions ID a strictlv literal sense. 
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' ' Nothing except a full and frank confession, ^ ' 
she added, with haste. It was not her desire 
that the incident should be deemed closed. To 
her, the redeeming characteristic of a melan- 
choly episode was the occasion it offered for 
future disquisition. 

The presence of the servants prevented any 
public conversation on the subject for the 
moment; and the meal was eaten in a gloomy 
silence. Lmnediately his mother withdrew, 
George lit a cigarette and pondered over the 
incidents of the afternoon. He was not dissat- 
isfied with the part that he had played, for he 
felt that he had proved himself more of a man 
than in his previous encounters with Lilian. 
Even his fervent declaration of love he did not 
regret. He told himself that his mission in life 
was to bring safe into harbour an erring soul, 
in danger of shipwreck on the ocean wastes of 
life. He hoped he had made this clear to Lil- 
ian. 

Certainly it jarred a little that she should 
have gone away laughing. But that, after all, 
was due to his mother's inopportune interven- 
tion. No man can appear a hero when an ex- 
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cited parent is siuninoiiing him to her side in 
peremptory accents. 

There was one thing in particular which gave 
him great satisfaction. Lilian could no longer 
afford to treat him with distain ; he had entered 
her life for good or bad. Was she not now in 
his power ? Could he not force her to beg for 
mercy? Somehow, he could not imagine Lilian 
begging for mercy, but surely the logic of facts 
was too strong to be resisted. Of course he 
would not use the power he had obtained; for 
it was by persuasion, rather than by constraint, 
that he intended to wean her from her evil ways. 
Slowly but surely he would divert the course 
of her life into new channels, and aid her to 
re-build her character on surer foundations. 
If George's metaphors were a little mixed, his 
intentions, at any rate, were excellent. 

From the day-dream into which he had fallen, 
he aroused himself with a start. He glanced at 
the clock; it was only a little after nine. He 
decided to walk across to the Castle, and hand 
over the tiara to the countess. There could be 
no sense of security until this was done. 

He went upstairs to his room, and to his con- 
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Bternation found that the drawer in which he 
had placed it was wide open. A hasty look 
BTiffieed to show that the tiara was no longer in 
the drawer. He turned sick, and the room 
seemed to spin around him, and he had to sit 
upon his bed nntil the world had regained its 
solidity. Gone! Who could have taken itl 
He stumhled to his feet and hastened down- 
stairs. 

I In the drawing-room he found his mother. 
fShe was sitting bolt upright, her arms tightly 
folded, the light of battle in her eyes. 

"Mother," he cried, "I have been robbedl 
There are thieves about I" He stopped sud- 
denly, for something in her attitude, in the ex- 
pression of her face, made him pause, 

"Yes, there are thieves about, and my son 
has fallen among them." 

He stared at her. "Something has been 
taken from my room," he said slowly. "Do 
you know anything about it 7" 

She met his glance with defiance. "Are you 
alluding to Lady Harlsmore's tiaraT Tes, I 
know about it." 

You have it?" He experienced a sense of 
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relief. "You went to my room and took it I It 
was locked in my drawer." 

"I have master-keys for all the locks in the 
house. You will not deny it is a necessary pre- 
caution." 

"It was not honourable of yon to open a 
locked drawer," 

"You are not entitled to speak of honour." 

"Let us abstain from needless words," said 
her son. "You tell me that you have the tiara. 
Ton must return it to me at once." 

Mrs. Hammings laughed in a shrill, falsetto 
key. "Return it to youf Oh, no." 

"Where is iti" 

"I will tell yon that. It is locked up in my 
black box." 

"Give me the key of your bos." 

"I will not." 

"Then I shall break it open." 

Mrs. Hemmipgs rose, not without dignity, 
and crossed to the bell-pull. "This house is 
min e, and the servants will obey their mistress." 

"Give me the tiara, and I will leave your 
house forever." 

"My box shall not be opened except in the 
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presence of the police. To-morrow I go to 

them." 

His mother's unexpected attitude staggered 
him. He found it difficult to frame words. 
**You cannot know what you are saying/' he 
cried at last. 

She was readier Tvith words than he was, for 
she had had time to prepare her part of the 
dialogue. 

^^Oh, yes. I know well enough. You have 
fallen under the influence of that vUe wonmn. 
The network was closing around her and her 
associates, and, from motives of self-preserva- 
tion, she has tried to entangle you in the meshes, 
hoping that your powerful connections might 
save her. But she did not reckon on me.*' 

^'What proof have you of this?" 

''What proof? Did I not see you with her? 
Did I not find you with the stolen tiara in your 
hands? Ah, you may thank heaven that you 
have a mother with less simplicity, and more 
worldly wisdom than you possess. To-morrow, 
she and her gang will be in gaol. You are my 
only child; with all your faults, I love you 
dearly ; and I will save you in spite of yourself. ' ' 
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George sat down. His mother was in earn- 
est. How could he dissuade her from the 
course she had marked out? Lilian in prison! 
He could see her, blanched and terror-stricken, 
in the hands of uniformed officials. At all 
costs, he must save her. 

** Mother, you must not do this. She may 
have sinned, but she repents. Oh, I know she 
repents 1 You will never have the heart to ruin 
her utterly. * ' 

**The heart to ruin herl Yes, I will ruin 
her, if by that you mean handing her over to 
justice. She is a snare to the innocent, an of- 
fence to the righteous, a stumbling-block to be 
removed from our path." 

** Mother, mother, I love her! Would you 
break my heart?" 

His mother bent upon him a face distorted 
with passion. 

**You love her! You dare to tell me, your 
mother, that you love that peinted, bedizened 
creature. * * 

**She doesn't paint," said George weakly. 

His mother turned from him with a gesture 

of scorn. **It is heaven that has placed this 

woman in my hands." 
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What could be dot What could he say J His 
heart was bursting with its intolerable burden 
of grief. 

' ' Have you no pity T If you knew the tempta- 
tions she must have encountered I To those 
bom amidst evil surroundings, surely there is 

' every excuse." 

I "You are repeating the explanations her lips 
have framed. Bah I I am not so easily influ- 
enced. Bold eye.s and a saucy manner do not 
charm me. I knew from the first the kind of 
woman she was. In six months' time you will 
thank me for your escape." 

George rose and came to his mother's side. 
"Mother," he said earnestly, " if I entreat you 
not to do as you threaten, surely you will not 
refuse me. If you knew all, I think you would 
forgive all. Even though she has fallen into sin, 
surely it is nobler to help her to her feet than 
to crush her into the dust. I know you do not 
mean what you say. You have not thought — " 
"I have thought," replied his mother inflex- 
ibly, "and I have decided. Every word you 

J utter makes me more determined. You love 

Vher I You tell me this, and in the same breath 
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you ask me to spare her. To spare her for 
what ? That she may be free to drag yon down 
to her level?'' She langhed hysterically. 
* * Call me crnel, if yon like. I am crnel enongh 
to save my sonl" 

* * To save me 1 " repeated George slowly. He 
pressed his hands to his forehead. 

**Tes, to save yon. Ton love her — ^this 
shameless, degraded adventuress. Love herl" 
Her voice shriUed forth the words derisively. 
*'When she comes out of prison, go to her and 
tell her of yonr love 1" 

Gteorge had tnmed from his mother and 
stood with his elbow on the mantelpiece. He 
looked up suddenly ; there was one way only to 
save the woman he loved. 

**Tou cannot injure her without injuring 
me," he said deliberately. 

**You will not appear in the matter at all," 
cried his mother, jealously. **0n that score, 
you need have no fear. You have been guilty 
of nothing save imprudence." 

**Ah, you don't know everything." 

*'What do I not know?" 

Gteorge faced her. * * Mother, ' ' he said slowly. 
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**when you upbraid her, you upbraid me. I 
am as guilty as she is. We are both members 
of the same gang. ' ' 

His mother stared at him incredulously. Then 
she gave a frightened laugh. **Tou are lying 
to protect her, but it will not avail. * ' 

!* listen and judge. I was brought up in 
this place, and the monotony of it sank into my 
very soul. I craved for a more stirring life, 
for adventure, for hair 's-breath escapes; and 
so it happened that when I came across a little 
coterie of individuals who lived by their wits, 
they fascinated me. Their life seemed so full 
of romance. She was one; her aunt was an- 
other ; the third was an elderly gentleman ; the 
fourth was a Jew with blotches on his face. 
In my desire for adventure, I gladly enrolled 
myself amongst them. We were not common 
thieves; we wore evening dress when we went 
burglaring. ' ^ 

''Lies, lies," breathed his mother, but she 
listened entranced. 

''Oh, I will prove to you that what I say is 
true. One day, we went forth to rob a house in 
Seamore Place, Mayfair. I was chosen to 
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break into the house; I made too much noise, 
for the alarm was given and I was caught. 
Caught, mother, at three o 'clock in the morning 
in a strange kitchen! Caught and taken to 
prison between two policemen 1" 

**This is a preposterous fabrication," cried 
his mother. ''How could this occur and I not 
hear of it?'' And then she remembered Mrs. 
de Courcy's story, and her face went white. 

''I was taken to prison, mother, and I spent 
the night there. And then I sent for uncle. He 
managed to get me released, on the plea that 
I had merely taken part in a foolish prank. I 
told him so, and he believes it to this day. But 
now, I have told the truth. ' ' 

' ' I can 't believe you. No, no. ' ' And yet the 
terror in her face belied her words. 

''Then ask my uncle, mother. Write him 
to-night and ask him ; go up to town to-morrow 
and ask him. It is easily proved. ' ' 

His mother sank upon a chair. 

"What have I done that this horror should 
come into my life ? ' ' she whispered with parched 
lips. 

"I swear to you, mother, that I have spent a 
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night in gaol on a charge of honse-breaking. 
You have. lately pressed me for an explanation 
of my strange depression. Now yon know my 
secret. ' * 

*'My son! My son!" she groaned, and her 
head fell forward into her hands. George saw 
her distress, and he grieved over the pain he 
was causing. 

*^Now you know, mother, why you must not 
do as you threaten. If you do, I, too, must go 
to prison. She and I are one, and you cannot 
punish one without the other. * ^ 

For some minutes there was no sound save 
Mrs. Hemmings' sobs. George stood and 
watched her, his soul wrung with anguish. 

* * I would have kept this from you, if I could, ' ' 
he said at length. ''But there was no other 
way?" 

''Do you repent?" asked his mother sudden- 
ly, lifting her face. 

' ' Sincerely. ' ' 
Will you keep from wickedness in future?" 
For the rest of my life." His heart beat 
fast. Was his manoeuvre about to prove suc- 
cessful? 
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**Will you swear to me that you will have 
no further communication with this woman?'* 

He was silent. '*I cannot do that,'* he an- 
swered at length. 

^*Why not?" 

**I love her." 

His words electified his mother into life. She 
sprang to her feet. 

* * You love her ! Then take your place by her 
side, for I will crush you both. If the eye 
oflFends, pluck it out. ' ' She glared at him with 
wild eyes, which softened suddenly. She 
stretched her arms towards him. *' George, 
George, this is not your final answer?" 

**It must be my answer," he said firmly. *'I 
cannot say that I will not see her again, because 
I intend some day to ask her to be my wife." 

His mother shook her clenched hands in the 
air. **I would rather see you dead than mar- 
ried to that woman. Swear to me you will 
never see her again, or stand by her side in the 
dock, pick the same oakum, tramp the same 
prison yard, but never look me in the face 
again. ' ' 

*'I think you had better go to bed, mother," 
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Baid George gently. * ' This discussion has been 
too much for you.'^ 

**We have always held our heads high in the 
country. Our name has been respected for gen- 
erations. You are the first to stain it. I thank 
God your father is in his grave, but oh, the bur- 
den is heavy for me to bear alone. * ' 

She groped for the door and staggered He 
sprang to her side. 

^* Mother, mother, why cannot you have pity! 
Is she not a woman like yourself T* 

**She is not," cried Mrs. Hemmings fiercely. 
* * She is not like me ; I am not vile. Let go my 
arm ; I can walk alone. ' ' 

He opened the door and she passed out. 
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CHAPTEE XVI 

THE INSULT 

MRS. HEMMINGS passed a sleepless 
night, tormented by her own imagin- 
ings. She tried to make herself be- 
lieve that her son's assertion of his 
complicity with a gang of criminals was a mere 
invention on the spur of the moment, framed 
with the intention of protection the syren into 
whose net he had tumbled. Yet the more she 
thought the matter over, the more convinced 
she became of its truth. In vain she tried to 
convince herself that the whole story was too 
incredible to be true. There was always before 
her mind Mrs. De Courcy's story, and the un- 
doubted fact that he had met the young woman 
before their encounter at the railway station. 

Anything was better than the present torture 
of uncertainty. She determined to telegraph 
to her brother and to beg an immediate reply. 
She spent a long time framing her message, 
for she was aware that in the country, the con- 
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tents of telegrams are often the subject of com- 
ment. It would hardly do to ask in bald terms 
if her son had been arrested for burglary. 
Such an inquiry coming before the post-mistress 
would cause that placid woman an astonish- 
ment which hardly would be dumb. At length 
she worded a message in sufficiently cryptic 
language : 

^*G. tells me you came to his aid when awk- 
wardly situated. Is his astonishing story true! 
You will understand; cannot give particulars 
in telegram. I refer to incident in Seamore 
Place. Cannot help feeling story invented. 
Pray wire at once. 

''Anna." 

The telegram despatched, she had to sit down 
and wait. At length the reply came, and she 
opened the envelope with trembling fingers. 
What did it contain? The confirmation of a 
hideous suggestion, or the acquittal of her son 
on all counts save that of a foolish amour? 

''Story true enough. But mere freak, as 
George will have explained. Nothing to dis- 
tress you. Quite right to confide in his mother, 
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but much better if he had kept silent. You 
should encourage greater independence of char- 
acter. 

''Alfred." 

Then it was true! The reference to the 
^'mere freak" brought no comfort, for it was 
an added confirmation. George had told her 
he had so explained it to his uncle. The last 
sentence pierced her like an arrow. More in- 
dependence of character! He had engendered 
enough of that already, and it was leading him 
straight to the arms of a depraved female. 

Mrs. Hemmings was a woman of narrow out- 
look, dominated by an insatiable curiosity, and 
only strong when her religious feelings were 
violated. And her religion was respectability, 
embodying, as such a religion does, a strict ob- 
servance of the commandments. She rose from 
her seat, pale but determined. She would root 
up this nest of vipers, and destroy them relent- 
lessly. If her son must suffer too, then so be 
it. But oh, he was her only child, and the only 
in the whole of God's earth whom she truly 
loved. She had nursed him at her breast, and 
his little fingers had played about her neck. 
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She seemed to feel them at that mom^it, and 
to see his infant eyes langhing into hers. And 
he had come to this! She fell on her bed in 
a passion of tears. 

An honr later she ordered her brongham, 
and when it was at the door, she directed the 
coachman to drive to Miss Watts' shop in the 
High Street. When the brougham drew np, 
she told the coachman to ring the bell at the 
private door and to ask if Miss Turner would 
see her. 

The door was opened by a maid-servant, who 
carried this message to Lilian. 

''Tell Mrs. Hemmings," said Lilian, after a 
moment's hesitation, ''that I think on the whole 
it will be better if I do not see her." 

When this answer was conveyed to Mrs. 
Hemmings, she drew out her card-case. On 
her card she wrote in trembling characters: 
' ' A mother begs an interview. ' ' 

The card was brought to Lilian, who felt that, 
however distasteful, the interview must be 
faced. She told the maid to show Mrs. Hem- 
mings into the drawing-room, and went there 
to receive her. When Mrs. Hemmings entered. 
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moving feebly, pale-faced, with heavy lines un- 
der her eyes, a feeling of compassion seized 
Lilian. She came forward qnickly. 

**Yon look tired, Mrs. Hemmings. I hope 
yon are not imwell. Pray be seated. * * 

* * Thank yon. ' ' She sank heavily into a chair. 
**I have asked yon to see me, Miss — Tnmer, I 
think?" 

* * That is my name. ' ' 

* * Becanse I am in deep distress. I need hard- 
ly explain. Yon will understand. * * 

*'I can guess that your anxiety in some way 
centres round your son. ' ' 

**Yes, ]t is not surprising you guess that,'* 
replied Mrs. Hemmings with bitterness. **It 
concerns my son in his relations with you." 

Lilian flushed. * * I am not aware that he has 
relations with me which can cause you anxiety. ' * 

**My son has confessed everything." 

** Confessed! I am at a loss to understand 
your meaning. ' * 

'*I know all." 

**Then yon are in a position to enlighten me." 

**I had hoped," said Mrs. Hemmings, **that 
you would have seen the nnwisdcmi of fencing 
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with me. It would have shortened a distress- 
ing interview. Perfect candour — * * 

**Is all T ask for/' interposed Lilian sharply. 
** Please let me know at once why T am favored 
with this visit. ' ' 

4 

Mrs. Hemmings repressed herself. **I will 
tell you why I have come. Last night I dis- 
covered in my son's bedroom the tiara, stolen 
from Lady Harlsmore. It was in the box I saw 
in his hands immediately after his interview 
with you." 

**Yes," said Lilian, **I entrusted it to him." 

**You admit that? You are already begin- 
ning to see that evasion is useless?" 

**Get on with your narrative, please," said 
Lilian. ' ' Eemember that my time and patience 
are alike limited." 

'*I will make no great drafts upon either. 
Naturally, on making this discovery, I de- 
manded an explanation. None was forthcom- 
ing. I stated my determination to hand the 
tiara to the police, and this threat broke down 
the barrier of reserve. My son entreated me 
not to do so, alleging as a reason, that he desired 
to protect you." 
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**Your son has a good heart/* exclaimed 
Lilian, tonched in spite of herself. 

'*I thought," continued Mrs. Hemmings, 
*Hhat my woman's instinct had pierced to the 
bottom of this dark business. How greatly I 
was mistaken 1 I thought that you and your 
associates, conscious that the grasp of an out- 
raged law was closing around you, had endeav- 
oured to involve my innocent son for the sake of 
the protection which might thereby be afforded 
you. This was what I thought, but I was 
wrong, ' ' 

' ' Yes, quite wrong. ' ' 

*'I persisted in my decision. He implored 
me to have pity on you because — forsooth — ^you 
had ensnared his affection. This made me even 
more inflexible, if possible. ' ' 

'*It would," replied Lilian. *'Yes, it cer- 
tainly would." 

**And then — and then — ^the ghastly truth 
came out." 

Lilian sat up. **Tell me the ghastly truth," 

she begged. 
**He confessed to me that he was a member 

of your gang. * * 
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**He told you that/' cried Lilian in aston- 
ishment. Suddenly her eyes hegan to shine. 
**He told you he was one of the gang T* 

**At first I could not credit it; but he proved 
it to me. He told me that in one of your joint 
expeditions, he had been arrested in a house in 
Seamore Place, and it was only the influence of 
his uncle that had extricated him from his ter- 
rible situation.** 

* * Do you know why he told you this. Merely 
to save me — ^me! It was noble of him!** 

* * Yes, he is not without nobility, I admit. He 
has more, at any rate, than the group of hard- 
ened criminals who send an inexperienced lad 
to do their dangerous work. Fie on you all.** 

Lilian's face was bright. ^'I should hardly 
have believed it of him. Mrs. Hemmings, you 
are beginning to make me think highly of your 
son.*' 

''Your commendations madam, are hardly to 
his credit." 

' ' It must be a very real love that incurs a per- 
sonal risk, ' ' murmured Lilian, rather to herself 
than to her visitor. She blushed a little, and a 
tender smile played about her lips. 
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*'Do not degrade the sacred name of love/' 
cried Mrs. Hemmings, stung into a paroxysm of 
rage. **Now yon know why I have come here. 
It is to warn yon that before the day is over, you 
and all yonr nefarious associates will be lodged 
in gaol, unless — '* 

**Do you mean all of usf asked Lilian. 
**And who are we allf 

**I know most of you at any rate,'* said Mrs. 
Hemmings. * * One is your aimt. * ' 

**Do you mean Miss Watts, who keeps the 
shop downstairs f 

^^Ido.'' 

''Poor, dear aunt, I should never have 
thought it of her.*' 

** There is a man with a bloated face — ^I can 
easily procure the name. ' ' 

**You mean Mr. Benjamin; you are quite 
right. Pray go on.*' 

* ' The third is an elderly man with a beard. ' ' 

Lilian was puzzled. **Now, who can that 
be?'' 

* * He was present in Seamore Place. ' ' 

**Ah, you mean my dear father. Why, of 
course he was. ' ' 
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* * It is highly probable he was your father. All 
three together with yourself will be incarcerated 
before nightfall, unless — '* 

** Together with your son, I presume T' 

« 

**It is useless to count on my leniency on that 
score. Yes, my son also, though when the 
truth is known, it will be discovered that he was 
more sinned against than sinning.'' 

Lilian gave a low amused laugh. **Dear 
Mrs. Hemmings, this farce has gone on long 
enough. It will relieve your mind if I tell you 
at once that you are the victim of an egregious 
blunder. Your son is not the member of a 
gang, nor am I. Nor is my aunt, nor my father. 
We are all highly respectable members of 
society." 

* ^ Do you think you can cozen me ? It is use- 
less. Let me end this interview by saying what 
I have come to say." 

''Hear me, please," said Lilian. ''I have 
acted not altogether wisely, and I feel the time 
has come for me to put matters right." 

' ' I can only remark that my time and patience 
like yours, are limited. ' ' 

Lilian went on composedly. ''My father is 
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Mr. Josiah Turner. You must have heard his 
name. ' ' 

*'No, I have not. I never read the police 
news. ' ' 

^'Heis a man of considerable wealth. Is it 
likely he would be a member of a gang such as 
you describe?" 

''Why was he present in Seamore Place?" 

' ' He was fast asleep. ' ' 

'' Asleep 1 Where?" 

*'0n — on a doorstep." 

''In the small hours of the morning! Real- 
ly—'' 

"It was all a foolish joke on my part. I 

never intended — " 

' ' But my son was arrested inside the house. ' ' 

"Yes, I know, but — " 

"If your father is so wealthy, how is it his 
daughter is a waitress in a tea-shop?" 

"Oh, just—" 

' ' And how do you explain your possession of 
the tiara?" 

"I can," said Lilian, wearily, "but you must 
give me time..' 

Mrs. Hemmings rose, "If you are innocent, 
then you need not fear police investigation. ' * 
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''Oh, you mustn't go to the police," eried 
Lilian hastily. 

''Indeed, and why not?" 

"For Lady Harlsmore's sake. It will eause 
a great scandal in her family. I cannot explain 
to you why ; but she is a personal friend of mine, 
and I would not distress her for worlds." 

"I decline to listen to this farrago of non- 
sense for one moment longer. A waitress, who 
states her wealthy father sleeps on doorsteps, 
and admits to having acquired the tiara stolen 
from a countess who is her intimate friend, can- 
not expect a patient hearing. Now, hear my 
final words. Unless you solemnly swear that 
you will not see my son again, I go straight 
from here to the police station" 

Lilian rose. '*Why ask this of me? Demand 
it of your son. * * 

"I have done so, and he refuses to give me 
his word. ' ^ 

Again, Lilian's eyes shone. "He refuses I" 

"He is infatuated. If you love him, as you 
pretend — " 

"I do not pretend anything of the kind." 

"If you give me the assurance I ask from you. 
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you are saving him as well as yourself. You 
are saving your father and your aunt. Is it not 
worth while ? ' ' 

Lilian thought. **I am saving Lady Harls- 
more at any rate.'* 

' ' Tush. We will not refer to that absurdity. 
Come, is it not worth it? You cannot love truly 
a man whom you have made a tool of.'* 

**Who says I love him?" cried Lilian indig- 
nantly. * * At least, I don 't think, why, of course 
I don't. The idea is absurd." 

*'Then give me your word that you will not 
see him again. ' * 

**I really should not object to promise this." 

* ' You must sign a written undertaking never 
to see him again." 

''I don't see why I shouldn't give you this 
promise," said Lilian thoughtfully. ** Having 
got everybody into this muddle, I suppose I 
must get everybody out. At the same time, a 
promise like that might prove embarrassing." 

*'Why should it prove embarrassing?" 

*'Well, we might meet in society." 

''In society!" The contempt in Mrs. Hem- 
mings ' voice was intense. ' * My son is not like- 
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ly to frequent such society as you have access 
to. At least, I trust not** 

**I might be the parlour-maid at the house 
at which he was visiting, ' ' observed Lilian, with 
a sudden flicker of amusement. **To refuse 
to wait at table because your son was dining 
would embroil me with my mistress.** 

**Pray spare me any ill-placed levity.** 

** After all, what you really want is a promise 
that I won*t marry your son. Now frankly, 
isn*t that it?** As Mrs. Hemmings did not ex- 
press dissent, Lilian took her silence to indicate 
acquiescence. **I don't see any objection to 
giving you my word that I won 't do that. Will 
that satisfy you?'* 

^^You must also promise that you will not 
enter into any illicit relations with him.*' 

For some moments, Lilian was too aston- 
ished to speak. ''What ever do you mean?*' 
she gasped. 

''This is no moment for mock modesty. I 
mean that you will not become his mistress." 

' ' How dare you insult me ! How dare you — 
oil, how dare youl" 

"You will not promise that! Ah, I guessed 
you had some mental reservation." 
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**I insist on your leaving this room/* 

**If your outraged innocence is real, why 
should yon hesitate to promise this ? ' ' 

**I decline to promise you anything; you 
humiliate me beyond endurance/* 

**You think you can deceive me," replied 
Mrs. Hemmings contemptuously, **but you can- 
not. You don't mind swearing never to marry 
him because you are married already, and you 
cannot, if you would. ' * 

* * You are perfectly insane, * * bried Lilian. 

**Your object therefore is not marriage — ^I 
flattered you when I thought you aimed so 
high.*' 

Lilian walked to the door and flung it open. 
**Go at once, or I will send for the servants to 
turn you out. * * 

Mrs^ Hemmings ostentatiously drew her dress 
closely round her, and walked gingerly out of 
the room, as if contamination lay on all sides 
of her. Lilian slammed the door, and threw 
herself down on the sofa in a transport of fury. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE BLACK BOX 

MRS. HEMMINGS ordered her coach- 
man to drive to the Police Station. 
She sat, pale and trembling, in her 
seat during the short journey, her 
resolve slowing ebbing away. When her 
brougham stopped, she alighted and entered the 
dimly lit office. There was an i:^spector at a 
desk, filling in a charge sheet, and in the middle 
of the room a drunken labourer, handcuffed and 
bespattered with blood, stood between two con- 
stables. In imagination, she saw her son in his 
place, and with a cry of horror that came from 
her heart she flew out of the office back into the 
security of her carriage. Ah, no, she could 
not do it ! 

''Drive home!'' she cried to the coachman. 
''Oh, drive home!" 

As the brougham moved away, she lay back 
in a half-swoon. Why had this awful thing 
come upon her? She had rendered to every 
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man his dues; she had done no wrong, injured 
no one. Why had heaven singled her out to 
lay upon her so heavy a load? It was not just. 

Before she had arrived at her own gate she 
had determined to confide in her brother and 
having come to this decision, she felt that not 
a moment was to be lost. Without leaving her 
brougham she gave orders that her black box 
should be brought downstairs and placed on its 
roof. When this had been done, she ordered 
the coachman to drive straight to the railway 
station. 

Mrs. Hemmings arrived in town early in the 
afternoon and drove in a four-wheel cab to her 
brother's house. It was with hesitation that 
she permitted the box to be left in the hall 
while she sought her brother's study. 

**0h, Alfred 1" she cried. **0h, Alfred 1" 
and sank into the nearest chair, sobbing pite- 
ously. 

Mr. Greville was astonished. 

**My dear Anna, what is the matter? What 
has brought you to London?" 

*'I am in the deepest sorrow, for I have dis- 
covered that I have been living in a fool's para- 
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dise. Terrible things have been going on 
aronnd me, and I have been ignorant of them. * * 

**Tell me everything/' Mr. Glreville laid 
down his pen resignedly. 

* * George has been in prison, and I never knew 
of it'' 

**Is that all? Why did the silly fellow tell 
you? He must have known it would distress 
you." 

**I dragged the truth from him. Do you not 
think he would have concealed it if he could?" 

** Believe me, the whole of that absurd epi- 
sode can be very easily explained. It need not 
give you a moment's anxiety; I know all about 
it." 

Mrs. Hemmings permitted a scornful ejacu- 
lation to break the monotony of her sobs. ' ' He 
has deceived you as well as myself ; he told you 
it was a joke?" 

''And so it was — a practical joke." 

''He lied to you. It was no joke. He is, the 
consort of a gang of criminals." 

Mr. Greville regarded her with unruflSed com- 
placency. "I know your faculty for making 
mountains out of molehills, Anna. If you had 
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followed my advice, and given that son of yours 
the chance of developing into a man, this would 
never have occurred. A public school and the 
university would have knocked him into shape ; 
but you have molly-coddled him to such an ex- 
tent that he falls an easy victim to any foolish 
jest. Why don't you let him have a soul of his 
own?" 

**His soul is lost,'' moaned his mother. 

**Stuflf. He is a nice, earnest lad, rather 
simple-minded, perhaps, but without an ounce 
of harm in him." 

* * That is all you know. ' ' 

**Come, Anna, pull yourself together. You 
have somehow unearthed this silly business, and 
on a slender basis of fact you have erected 
probably some appalling fabrication. ' ' 

**You don't believe, then," said Mrs. Hem- 
mings, drying her eyes, **that he is a member 
of a pernicious gang of scoundrels?" 

**0f course I don't." 

**You don't believe that he was concerned in 
the theft of the Countess of Harlsmore's dia- 
mond tiara t ' ' 

* * No, certainly not. ' ' 
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''Then perhaps you can explain how it came 
to pass that I discovered it amongst his col- 
lars. ' ' 

Mr. Greville stared. '* What nonsense is 
this?'' 

** Among his collars!" repeated Mrs. Hem- 
mings solemnly. Even at this moment, she felt 
the satisfaction of having amazing news to 
commmiicate. ' ' 

* * Really, Anna, your brain must be turned. ' ' 

**He was led astray by a wicked woman. Oh, 
he has confessed everything, and the tiara is 
outside in my black box. ' ' 

''He has admitted the truth of this?" asked 
Mr. Greville with sudden gravity. He knew 
that callow youth is often the victim of woman's 
wiles, and he began to wonder whether there 
could be a substratum of truth in his sister's 
story. 

''Yes, he has made a full confession. I took 
possession of his ill-gotten plunder; and al- 
though he has implored me to return it to him, 
I have refused." 

"You actually have the tiara in your posses- 
sion?" 
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* ' You can see it if you will. ' ' 

Mr. Greville looked thoughtful. ^'Tell me 
everything coherently. ' ' 

Mrs. Hemmings began her story. She told 
him how she had travelled in the same railway 
carriage with an over-dressed hussy of aban- 
doned manners, whose style betrayed her crim- 
inal antecedents ; how her son had shown by his 
manner that he was acquainted with the Jeze- 
bel ; and how some days later she had surprised 
him in conversation with the woman, and had 
subsequently discovered the tiara in his chest 
of drawers. She gave a highly t coloured de- 
scription of his confession and of her interview 
with Lilian, who was alleged to have announced 
her determination of entangling George in an 
immoral intrigue. 

Mr. Greville frowned. **I suppose George 
has fallen under this woman's influence, and to 
protect her he has pretended to be a member 
of the gang. The young fool! His assertion 
that he was privy to the robbery is of course 
preposterous. ' ' 

**How can you account for his possession of 
the tiarat'' 
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^*I suppose that the woman was glad to get 
rid of so compromising a possession for the 
time being. Let me tell you, Anna, I blame you 
entirely for this complication. ' ' 

**0f course,''- said Mrs. Hemmings. **That 
goes without saying. But why?'' 

*^You have trained him so defectively." 

**I have sheltered him from every evil influ- 
ence. ' ' 

^* Exactly. And now at the age of twenty- 
three, he has to face the world, a man in body, 
and a child in mind. You are reaping the har- 
vest of your own folly." 

' ' I came here for advice and for help ; not for 
reproaches. If I have erred, I have erred from 
an excess of devotion. He was all I had in the 
world. ' ' 

Mr. Greville reached for a telegraph form. 
* * I shall wire him to come and see me at once ; 
I am determined to get to the bottom of this 
business. The fact is he is not fit to be trusted 
in the streets alone. ' ' He scribbled some words 
as he spoke. ''What he requires, Anna, is a 
nurse. ' ' 



*'A nurse!" 
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* ^ Of course he would marry her, if she were 
under sixty. Ah, that's it. He needs a wife. 
Some nice girl, with money and a character; 
strong, clever, even self-willed. Some one who 
has the qualities he lacks.'' He looked up sud- 
denly. * * And I know the very girl. ' ' 

**It is not at present a question of matri- 
mony," said Mrs. Hemmings jealously. **The 
problem is how to prevent him being sent to 
prison." 

*^0n what charge? As a receiver of stolen 
goods? You will have to go with him, Anna, 
if it is true that you have the tiara in your 
black box. ' ' 

He spoke jestingly, but the jest alarmed Mrs. 
Hemmings. 

*^What am I to do with it?" she cried. ^*If 
I take it to the police, the whole story must 
come out. How can I explain its possession 
without mentioning George's name? The po- 
lice will be sure to require full particulars." 

**Well, we don't want a scandal. Of course 
you can't retain it. Do you know Lady Harls- 
more ? ' ' 

*^Tes." 
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"Give it back to lier. She will be delighted 
to have it again, and won't ask questions. She 
is not a curious woman.'" 

"She is sure to ask bow I got it." 

"Say that it will defeat the ends of justice 
if you tell her anything at the moment. Tou 
can add that I have forbidden you to speak, 
and that the matter is in my hands." 

"That is your advice." 

"Yes. In fact, that is my order." 

Mrs, Hemmings rose. ' ' I will take it to Lady 
Harlsmore at once. Its possession is a terrible 
responsibility; I hardly dare lose sight of my 
box for fear the tiara should be stolen again. 
I know she is in town, and I will drive to her 
house at once." 

"That will behest." 

Mrs. Hemmings went towards the door. 
"You have comforted me more than I dared 
hope," she said gratefully. "At the same 
time, I fear that George is more guilty than you 
imagine. The fact that he was arrested on a 
burglarious espedition is only too striking a 
corroboration of his story. ' ' 

Mr. Greville waied an impatient hand. 
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** After I have seen George I will tell you all 
about that; I promise you that the mystery will 
be cleared up. ' ' 

* * Thank you, Alfred, ' ' she replied meekly, for 
her spirit was chastened. *'I dare say I have 
made mistakes in George's tip-bringing. We 
will repair them with a wife. ' ' 

*'Is she— pretty?" 

''Extremely." 

''Eicht" 

''Very." 

''Ah, but is she — good?" 

' ' Good enough. Too good for George. ' ' 

She turned rather wistfully towards him. 
"George has many faults, but — ^but I am not 
sure you — quite appreciate the better side of his 
nature. ' * 

"George is a silly young ass," said Mr. 
Greville. He rang the boll, and when the foot- 
man appeared he handed him the telegram. 

"Good-bye, Alfred," said his sister meekly. 

"I shall see you again before you return to 
Woollacombe. You will stay here to-night?" 

"If you wish it, Alfred." 

He looked at her with sudden compassion. 
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^^YoQ are overwrought, Anna. Yes, come back 
to me as soon as yon have finished with Lady 
Harlsmore." 

**I will come back, Alfred, thank yon!'* 

^^It is the first time that yon have ever taken 
my advice, I think, Amia. When we were chil- 
dren yon tried to treat me as you have treated 
Gteorge. But I wouldn't stand it, would If 

**You were always self-willed, Alfred. I do 
not blame yon.*' 

^^You treated your husband in the same 
way." 

**He,'' said Mrs. Hemmings, **was a saint.'* 

^^He needed to be,'* murmured Mr. Greville. 

Mrs. Hemmings went out of the room and 
personally superintended the removal of her 
black box from the hall to the cab. 
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CHAPTEE XVni 

THE COUNTESS 

MRS. HEMMINGS drove to Lady Harls- 
more's residence. Her brother's 
suggestion had raised within her a 
terror of apprehension lest she should 
be arrested with the stolen jewels in her pos- 
session. Her heated imagination made it ap- 
pear not unnatural that she should be assumed 
to be her son's accomplice. If she ever found 
herself in the dock by the side of Lilian and 
her son, she made up her mind to stand between 
them. 

When the cab stopped, she alighted and rang 
the bell. The footman who answered it told 
her that Lady Harlsmore was confined to her 
bed with an attack of gout. 

^^Pray take up my name," said Mrs. Hem- 
mings tremulously. **I come on important 
private business." 

The footman wanted to show her into a room, 
but she preferred to remain at the door, in order 
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to keep her eye on her black box. She was ex- 
hausted by excitement and want of ^od; her 
knees ^ere nnable to snpport her, and she was 
forced to seat herself on the door-step. 

The footman surprised her in this postare, 
and she struggled to her feet on his invitation 
to step upstairs to her ladyship's bedroom. 
She astonished him by requesting that her black 
box dhonld be brought into the hall. 

"Her ladyship did not mention that you were 
milking a stay." 

**I am not proposing to stay; I am only mak- 
ing a call. But there are so many thieves in 
London.*' 

The footman glanced at the black box; he 
seemed to be weighing it mentally. 

* ' Pray be good enough to have it brought in. 
She opened her reticule with feverish haste, and 
drew out her purse. "Please take this small 
sum as a slight compensation for the trouble 
I am giving." She handed the servant half a 
sovereign. The man's face cleared. After all, 
labour is cheap enough, and he need not bend 
his own back to the task. 

"If you will kindly walk upstairs, I will see 
the box is carried indoors." 
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'^No, no, I must see that done myself/' 

^ * Very well, ma 'am. ' ' 

With dignity, he went to the top of the kitchen 
stairs and shouted for the page. When the lad 
appeared he directed him to assist the cabman 
with the box. During its transit from the pave- 
ment to the house, the footman allowed his hand 
to rest lightly upon it; he felt it was only fair 
that he should do so much. 

When the box was safely inside the house and 
the front door was shut, Mrs. Hemmings fol- 
lowed the footman up the stairs. Her weary 
limbs supported her with difficulty, but she was 
buoyed up by the knowledge that in a very few 
minutes she would be relieved of an incubus 
which weighed heavily upon her. 

She entered the bedroom timidly, as her ac- 
quaintance with Lady Harlsmore was of the 
slightest. As she entered, a youth rose to* his 
feet from a chair by the bedside. 

^^I am sure this is most friendly," said a 
voice from the great rosy face on the white pil- 
low. 

**It is so kind of you to receive me," said 
Mrs. Hemmings nervously. A large white hand 
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emerged from the bed-clothes, and Mrs. Hem- 
mings took it gratefully. 

"D'you Itnow my son? He don't often come 
down to WooUacombe. So busy horse-racin' 
and playin' the fool. Mrs. Hemmings, Lord 
Harlsmore ! ' ' 

Mrs. Hemmings hold her hands over the bed, 
and shook the hand which the lad extended. 
She had difficulty in reaching it, and he bent 
towards her, 

"Ugh, you clumsy lout, you've touched my 
foot," screamed her ladyship. "It's all right, 
Mrs. Hemmings," she continued, seeing that 
lady shrink back with terror. "It wasn't you 
I was speaking to. ' ' 

"No, I'm the clumsy lout," said Loi'd Harls- 
more good-naturedly. "You mustn't mind my 
mother's language; I don't." 

"Better for you if you did," grumbied his 
mother. "You might have grown into a good 
man. Ah, Mrs. Hemmings, X know yon don't 
have trouble with your son. I've heard say he 
is a pattern." 

"I — have much to be thankful for," quavered 
Mrs, Hemmings. Her maternal instinct was 
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alert in defence of her son, even before he was 
attacked. * * But all men ' ' 

'^Oh, I know what men are! I've had too 
many experiences of them for my comfort. 
But they needn't be all bad, need theyt When 
that boy was bom, I was determined he should 
be good, and heaven knows I did my best." 

*^I am sure," said Mrs. Hemmings, embar- 
rassed, ^Hhat your efforts have been crowned 
with success." 

Lady Harlsmore laughed, till her mirth ex- 
pired in a twinge of pain. ' ' Good ! The texts 
I made him learn! I don't believe there's a 
hymn in * Ancient and Modem' he can't quote 
by heart. ' ' 

^'Eeally, mother," interposed Lord Harls- 
more, ** these reminiscences of my nursery days 
can't interest Mrs. Hemmings." 

'^And what d'you think, Mrs. Hemmings," 
went on his mother unheedingly, **I discovered 
only the other day that he was receiving letters 
from a bare-faced hussy, who- 

'* Mother, mother — 



>> 
>> 



''Who he has the face to tell me he intends 
to marry. Marry! Marry and starve, says L" 
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You are going too far, mother. It is intol- 

■erable that " 

Ob, I'll make you sit up, young sir, I'll 
make the whole county laugh at you. I dai-e 
■say young Mr. Hemmings will repeat what I 
Bay at the club. I'll make you ashamed to show 
your face there before I've done with you." 

Mrs. Hemmings had sunk into a chair by the 
bedside. The siinilarity of Lady Harlsmore's 
domestic troubles to her own overwhelmed her. 
It flashed upon her that perhaps the same 
woman had entangled the two young men. 

"Wbat," she whispered, "is the colour of her 
lairT" 
"Whose hairT" 
"The young person's." 

Lady Harlsmore stared in astonishment at 
iBO inconsequential a question. How should I 
fknow? It changes daily, I expect; that is if 
■she has any. Probably it is all false." 

The boy turned pale and red. "I will not 

itay here " he began rising abruptly. 

'Yes, you will," replied his mother. "And 
■hat's more, you'll tell Mrs. Hemmings the 
lolour of the creature's hair. Now then, what 
it! — ^red, green, black — " 
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' ' The lady I love has brown hair, ' ' said Lord 
Harlsmore sullenly. **And let me add, the 
kindest, warmest heart — 



>> 



' * And big feet, ' ' rejoined his mother. ^ * They 
go together. Oh, you needn't deny it. I've 
seen them." 

''You have seen her feet! How strange!" 
said Mrs. Hemmings. The faintness that pos- 
sessed her and the conversation she was listen- 
ing to made her feel she was passing through 

a bad dream. 

Lady Harlsmore laughed in her noisy way. 
' ' Oh yes, I went to see the young woman. Any 
one can see her who likes to pay — and a good 
deal of her too. She's an actress in a third- 
rate travelling company. A great hulking 
woman with a voice like a steam whistle. 
Enough to ruin any theatrical enterprise, I 
should think. And he ' ' — she indicated her son 
— ''wants to marry her." 

"An actress !" echoed Mrs. Hemmings. The 
description at any rate did not tally with the 
object of her own son's infatuation. 

"Plenty of men have married actresses," 
growled the boy. "My father nearly did, and 
always regretted his omission. ' ' 
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Mrs. Hemmings felt that the scene, even 
though it was only a dream, must be ended. 
She wanted to get out into the fresh air. She 
had never before seen the countess in her pres- 
ent mood. When they had met previously, 
Lady Harlsmore bad been invariably good- 
natured, if somewhat vulgar, and the former 
virtue had veiled the latter defect. 

"I came," she interposed tremulously, "on 
a somewhat curious errand. If I may tell you 
what it is, I shall then no longer be forced to 
intrude upon a purely family discussion, I 
came " 



^Bth 



Ton needn't think you're in the way," said 
the countess, kindly. "I'm glad to see you. It 
may have some effect on my son if you tell him 
'hat you think. I've talked till I'm hoarse. ' ' 
I would really prefer not to do so," replied 
Mrs. Hemmings. "I have my own troubles, 
and they are more than enough for me." 

' ' You don 't know what troubles are, ' ' said the 
countess, rallyingly. "How often I have en- 
vied you when I have seen you and your nice 
son sitting side by side in church. Yon don't 
see my ne'er-do-well finding my places in the 
prayer book." 
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** Perhaps my sorrows are greater than you 
think. My son may not be all you imagine. 
Pray let me say what I have come to say. I 
am not feeling well. ' ' 

**You do look pale/' said the countess with 
sudden contrition. ' ' And I haven 't offered you 
anything. Will you have a cup of teii, or per- 
haps a glass of wine ? ' ' 

* * Nothing thank you. ' ' Oh, if she could only 
get into the open air again 1 Her pale face 
bowed itself suddenly over the counterpane; 
she felt she was going to faint. 

''I'm sure you are ill," said the countess. 
Her natural kindness was excited; she shifted 
her position towards her visitor, and gave a 
sudden ejaculation of pain. 

''I shall be well directly.'' Mrs. Henunings 
mastered herself with an effort. ' ' Lady Harls- 
more, what I have come to say is that — ^that 
your diamond tiara has been found." 

''Whatl" Lady Harlsmore started up; she 
was convulsed with pain, and fell back, breath- 
ing heavily. Her son, too, started, and an anx- 
ious look came over his face. 

''Yes, it is found. Where and when I can't 
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tell you; my brother, the Home Secretary, for- 
bids me to say/* 
^^But who found itt'' 

**I— I did.'' 
V^Yout'' 

**Tes, Oh, it was all so strange and unex- 
pected. But my lips are sealed; pray do not 
ask any questions. I am worn out, and I can't 
bear them." 

**It's rough luck that I'm not allowed to ask 
questions about my own tiara," grumbled the 
countess; but her eyes fell on the drawn face 
of her visitor, and her good-heartedness assert- 
ed itself. * ^ It is very kind of you to come and 
tell me that it has been recovered. You look so 
pale and ill that I 'm quite sure you ought to be 
in your bed. It is really neighbourly of you. 
D 'you know where it is f " 

'^I have it with me." 

^^Withyou?" 

*^Yes." Mrs. Hemmings' haggard face and 
downcast eyes made her the picture of guilt. 
Lady Harlsmore was startled. Had this re- 
spectable lady stolen the tiara in a moment Of 
temptation ? The thought was too absurd to be 
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entertained; but why did she appear so con- 
science-stricken ? 

^'It is strange that you should have it. I 
thought, of course, you meant the detectives had 
traced it. How ever did you get hold of it f " 

''I found it." 

''You found it!" 

''Yes." 

"Where ever did you find it?" 

' ' I cannot tell you. Oh, pray do not ask me. ' ' 

Lady Harlsmore forgot her gout. ' ' And you 
have it on you?" 

"It is downstairs in the hall." 

Lord Harlsmore half rose ; then he sat down 
again. His mother gazed at her visitor. 
' ' What a funny place to leave a tiara ! In the 
hall? What, with your parasol?" 

"No, no. I locked it up in my black box; it 
seemed the safest place. No one could run 
away with a box. I came up from Woollacombe 
to-day — 



99 



' ' Oh, I see. You kind thing ! And you have 
brought your box all the way from Woolla- 
combe just to hold my tiara?" Lady Harls- 
more exploded into one of her loud bursts of 
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laughter. "A capacious jewel-case, at any 
rate." 
Mrs. Hemmings rose. "I will go and fetch 
I it. I eould have brought the tiara upstairs 
I -vrith me, but it seemed so strange to want to 
I unpack in the hall." She moved towards the 
fdoor. 

'*You do look so trembly, Mrs. Hemmings," 
[ said Lady Harlsmore compassionately from 
I tlie bed. "Let me send one of the servants." 

"No, no." She fumbled for the handle of 

[ the door, but could not find it. She staggered, 

r and Lord Harlsmore caught her in his arms. 

"It's nothing. I'm all right again," she said 

faintly. "If your son will give me bis arm — " 

"I won't hear of it," said Lady Harlsmore 

peremptorily. "Put her in that armchair, 

Augustus, and go and get some brandy. You 

j poor soul, how kind of you to come here when 

{ you're fit to drop ! ' ' 

I Some brandy was forthcoming, and Mrs. 
Hemmings felt better. She tried to rise again, 
in spite of protests. 

"I won't let you go down all those stairs, 
that 's flat, ' ' said Lady Harlsmore. ' ' Let 
Augustus go." 
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Mrs. Hemmings held out a bunch of keys. ^ ' I 
wonder if he would be so kind.*' 

**Most certainly," said the lad, eagerly. 

^*Tou will find a box — a chocolate box — ^the 
lid all broken and crumpled, tied up with string, 
under my black silk dress in the right-hand cor- 
ner. The tiara is inside. If you will be so 
very kind — ^I really don't think I can manage 
the stairs just at this moment. ' ' 

Lord Harlsmore took the keys. He opened 
the door and went out, closing it after him. 

**Well, it is strange," said Lady Harlsmore. 
'^ Fancy you finding the tiara! Now, I won't 
pretend I'm not curious, because that would be 
silly. But the police will be sure to want to 
know aU about " 

Mrs. Hemmings began to cry. She tried to 
restrain her tears, but they came in spite of her 
efforts; and then she began to laugh and sob 
hysterically. Lady Harlsmore watched her in 
consternation for a few moments, and then she 
hopped out of bed — ^it was the most heroic thing 
she had ever done in the whole course of her 
life — and on one leg progressed to Mrs. Hem- 
mings' side. ** Don't cry, dear," she said, with 
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her arm round the elder woman. * ^ I see you 're 
in trouble, and I won't say another word. Peo- 
ple sometimes come to me when they are in dis- 
tress, and sometimes I do them good." 

* ' Oh, Lady Harlsmore, your poor, poor foot ! ' ' 
Each woman forgot her own suffering in the 
thought of the other's agony. Woman, what- 
ever their faults, are invariably unselfish in the 
presence of suffering. 

^ ' Never mind my foot. Ough ! I 'm all right. ' ' 

' * Let me help you back to bed. ' ' 

* * You ! Why, you can hardly stand. ' ' 

*^Lean on me." 

Lady Harlsmore was assisted back to bed. 
Mrs. Hemmings arranged the pillows with a 
womanly touch. *^How could you do such a 
mad thing!" she said. 

^'I can't bear to see people in tears, unless 
I'm in a tantrum, and then I rather like it," 
explained Lady Harlsmore. '*0h I'm a funny 
mixture! But won't vou tell me what dis- 
tresses you?" 

*'Yes," said Mrs. Hemmings, ^'I should like 
to, for I think you will be able to sympathize 
with me; but your son will be back any mo- 
ment. ' ' 
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^^I'U send him away. It will be strange if 
we can't comfort one another." 

At that moment the door opened and Lord 
Harlsmore entered. He bore in his hand the 
chocolate box, tied with string. 

^*I couldn't find it at first," he remarked. 
^ ^ I thought you said the left side. ' ' 

^'No, no, the right," answered Mrs. Hem- 

mings. 

* * This is it, anyhow. ' ' 

**Yes, yes. Will you please give it to your 
mother ? ' ' 

He handed it to the countess, who began to 
pull off the string. 

^ ^ Just fancy my tiara coming back to me in a 
chocolate box. Why — ^what — Mrs. Hemmings ! ' ' 

Mrs. Hemmings rose quickly. ^^What is 
this?" 

**This is not my tiara!" She held in her 
hand a paper weight ! 

Mrs. Hemmings stared at the object in the 
countess' hand. ^^Is that all there was in the 
box ? ' ' she whispered. 

The countess turned it upside down. ''Yes, 
that 's all, except cottonwool. ' ' 

Mrs. Hemmings gazed vacantly at the box, 
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and the paper-weight and the wadding. She 
put her hand to her forehead. 

**I put it there with my own hands," she mut- 
tered, ''and I locked it up in my black box." 

''Some one must have been to your black 
box, ' ' said Lord Harlsmore. 

"Yes." 

She stood silent for some moments and then 
she looked up. 

"I understand. When I went into the town 
to see — ^to see that woman, he must have — ^Ah, 
it was then ! I left the box in my bedroom. I 
locked the door, but he must have — 



>> 



"Who is 'he'?" cried the countess. 

She raised a haggard face. "My son. Oh, 
God!" 

She sank forward upon the bed, and though 
she fell across the countess' gouty foot, her 
ladyship uttered no sound of anguish. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE FUGITIVES 

LILIAN was by no means of a nervous 
temperament; she did not imagine pos- 
sible evils and allow herself to be 
thrown into a fever of anxiety over 
calamities which might never come. It was a 
characteristic of hers to take things as they 
came and to make the best of them. When the 
wrath which Mrs. Hemmings' allegations had 
excited had abated, she took stock of the situa- 
tion calmly. She realized that if that lady car- 
ried out her threat of going to the police, the not 
improbable result would be her arrest. Al- 
though she was not disposed to overrate the seri- 
ousness of so dramatic a climax to her visit 
to Woollacombe, she saw the extreme awkward- 
ness of such \n occurrence. The time had come/^,\ 
for explanations; and it would be easier and 
wiser to explain them from the outer side of a 
prison wall. It was not only of herself that 
she had to think; the ^'mad woman," as she 
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Btyled Mrs. Henjinings, might get the autliori- 
aes to sweep into their net her kind aunt and 
ler dear father, along with Mr. Benjamin. Al- 
though she had no wish to protect the latter, 
she felt that his presence in the dock with her 
own little family party would be particularly 
odious. 

Wtat should she do T She would leave Wool- 
lacomlie at once, and return to London. Once 
there, she would call on her friend, the Home 
Secretary, and explain to him the horrid en- 
tanglement into which circumstances had 
plunged her. She would leave it to him to ex- 
plain to his sister and nephew. When matters 
had settled themselves somewhat, she would see 
George herself, apologize for her foolishness 
and beg his forgiveness. Her cheeks wanued 
a little at the thought of him. She had made 
him ridiculous and he would probably never for- 
give her, but if he did, why, she would show 
hirn how grateful she could be. Perhaps in 
time she might even — Site fell into a profound 
meditation, and her crimsoned face gave some 
index to her thoughts'. 

To tell the truth, she had been touched even 
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more than she admitted to herself by his unself- 
ish devotion. What other man in the whole 
circle of her aequEiintaoce would have been pre- 
pared to plead guilty to a vulgar crime of which 
he waa entirely innocent in order to protect herT 
Would Tom? She was sure he would not. 
Most women at one time or another excite love, 
and most men are given to express their love 
in fluent phrases ; but how few are prepared to 
ignore the dictates of self interest and common 
sense I Perhaps George's readiness to do so 
was a tribute to the qualities of his teart, rather 
than of hia head. But heads were so common 
and hearts were so rare. 

Dear George! Yes, she had actually got to 
the stage of calling him beneath her breath by 
this tender epithet. Not only her face but 
her heart glowed at the thought of his noble 
conduct. Would the time ever come when she 
would be able to tell him liow she had mis- 
judged him, and how unworthy she was of the 
love he had bestowed so spontaneously. 

She packed her boxes and then went in search 
of her aunt ; she found her in the bakery. 

"Aunt, dear," she said, "I find I have to 
return to town at once." 
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"Not bad news, love I" 

"Oh, no, but it is necessary I should see my 
friends at once." 

"The fact is you are being bored to death t 
Ah, WooUacombe is a slow" little place." 

"On the contrary, I find it a little too excit- 
ing." 

"Will you come backf" 

Lilian hesitated. "Perhaps not to stay; but 
I shall see you again soon, aunt." She kissed 
her. "How kind you have been to me, and how 
I love you!" 

She took a hearty farewell of all her associ- 
ates in the shop, and leaving all her boxes to be 
sent on after her, started for the station. She 
was glad her aunt was too busy to accompany 
her, for if she had to be arrested she would pre- 
fer to be alone during that ordeal. As she 
walked towards the station, she looked up and 
down the street with some anxiety. There was 
no one in sight. Suddenly some one turned the 
comer and ran towards her; her heart stood 
still, until she recognized George Hemminga. 

"I have hardly a moment," he said breath- 
ing heavily, "for I must catch the express to j 
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town; I felt I must see you first, for I wanted to 
■warn you." 

To warn me of whatt" The blood left her 

[eeks. 
You may be arrested at any moment." 
I know, I know." 

"I could not go away without telling you. It 
would have seemed like desertion." 
I ""Where are you goingt" 
I "My uncle has telegraphed me to see him at 
once. I would not have gone, if it had not 
occurred to me that perhaps to see him may be 
the means of saving you." 
I "Of saving meT" 
I He nodded. "He will not want a scandal." 

"In which his nephew is involved? Ton 
mean yon will persist in your story that you are 
my colleague?" 

He started. "How did you know that?" 

"Your mother has been to see me." 

"What occurred?" he asked eagerly. 

"You will lose your train." 

They began to walk together towards the ata- 
"When my mother left you, was she still 
letermined to go to the police?" he asked. 
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"More determined, I think. She left me to 
go to the Police Office." 

"Did — did she offer you terms T" 

She glanced at him quickly, "Yes, she offer- 
ed me the terms she had offered you." 

"Tou refused them?" he asked in a low voice. 

"I was prepared to accept them but — but she 
inenlted me, and I insisted on her leaving the 
house." 

"Tou were prepared to accept them I" 

"At first." 

They did not speak again until they had 
reached the station. At the booking-office he 
stopped. ' ' Good-bye, ' ' he said and held out his 
hand. 

She smiled slightly. "I am going to town 
too. I shall be safer there." 

' ' Of course. ' ' He took two first-claes tickets ; 
she insisted on pushing her fare through the 
booking-office window notwithstanding his pro- 
tests. 

"You will be going 'smoking'," she said, as 
they stood on the platform, "I am travelling 
in the ladies' compartment." 

"Oh, come with me," he begged. 
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^^b Slie shook her head. *'I would prefer to 

^^B travel alone." 

^^P He was disappointed. "There is so much I 
■want to say to you." 

She hesitated. Suddenly she started. 
"Lookl" she exclaimed pointing to Mr. Benja- 
min who, some little distance away, was at the 
book-stall buying a sporting paper. George 

I blessed Mr. Benjamin. 
"Now," he said, "you must see that it is not 
safe for you to travel alone." 
"Perhaps not," she agreed reluctantly. She 
raised no further objection and preceded him 
into a carriage. "Wliat can that man be doing 
at the station?" 
"Tou should know better than I, ' ' said 
George. 

She looked at him. "How should I know t I 
never saw him before I came to Woollacombe." 

■ "I thought he was one of the — " 
"One of the gang. No. Do you know 
why?" 
"No, I don't." 

"Because there is no gang. It lives only in 
L your mother's ima^nation and in your own. Oh, 
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I am weary of this nonsense ; it has led us both 

■ into such difficulties. Let us get rid of it," 
George frowned. "I had hoped," he said 
stiffly, "that you might have seen your way to 
tell me the whole truth." 

"That is what I propose to do. But it 
means the extinction at one swoop of the gang. 
It simply does not and never did exist" 

George did not speak again until the train 
had started ; he sat and regarded her with a dis- 
appointed expression. Did she intend to per- 
sist in deceit! Surely by this time she ought to 
have realized the uselessness of it I 

"There is no gang?" he repeated at length 
with incredulity, 
"None," 

"I suppose," he said with irony, "that you 
are the victim of a complete misunderstand- 
^^ ing." 

^^L ' ' Most decidedly I am. * ' 

^^P He drew a newspaper out of his pocket. "I 
^^ am not sure I care to pursue this subject any 

further." 
f She smothered an inclination to say some- 

^^K.thinjf sharp at his expense. "Mr. Hemmings," 
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she began, after a moment's pause, "although I 
do not wish to force my conversation upon you, 
it is surely clear that the time has come for a 
full explanation, I shall regard it as a person- 
al favour if you will permit me to put myself 
.right in your eyes." 

Pray say anything you have to say," he 
wered coldly. "But kindly remember I am 
not a child." 

I will try to remember it. ' ' He gave her an 

indignant glance and she looked down demurely. 

In the first place," she continued, "let me 

aowledge that the truth is slightly incredible. 

"our mother described it as a farrago of non- 



"I have never disguised from myself that 
within limits my mother is fairly acute." 

The spirit of mischief began to stir in Lilian's 
brain, but she crushed it down. 

"I simply want to tell you the facts," she 
said seriously. ' ' Things have gone too far. It 
is my fault. I suppose I am irresponsible; I 
start by admitting frankly that I have commit- 
many follies." 
Follies 1" 
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''Nothing worse than that, believe ine." As 
his face did not relax, she felt slightly indig- 
nant. "I could almost believe that you prefer 
me to be a crxmLnal." 

"Remember," he said warningly, "the chain 
of evidence which proves yonr connection with 
felonious undertakings." 

"I know — ^but I can explain everything." 

"And anything." 

She flashed an angry look at him. "You are 
assuming a conscious superiority which is very 
annojing to me. All this trouble has arisen 
principally because you have faults of manner. 
If it had not been for your want of tact," she 
added bitterly, "I should never have been 
placed in this false position. ' ' 

"Was it my want of tact that put me in 
prison I ' ' 

"It was," she cried energetically. "If at 
that early hour in which we first met you had 
passed by on the other side, like the sensible 
Levite, our lives would never have touched. Tou 
and your mother would now be happy. Instead 
of which " 

"I do not regret that encounter," he inter- 
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posed. **I consider that it was Providential. 
It may be the means of saving yon from sinking 
lower and lower '' 

''Oh!" she cried, despairingly, ''shall I 
never be able to convince yon of my nndonbted 
respectability?" 

' ' I am afraid yon cannot in the face of recent 
events. ' ' 

"This is the trnth," she exclaimed. "I will 
tell it regardless of interruptions. I am a 
yonng woman moving in the best circles. My. 
father is nnnsnally wealthy. I suppose I am 
what the. cheaper forms of fiction would describe 
as an heiress. One night our electric bell went 
out of order. It was raining. My father had 
left the key of the front door at his club. We 
haven't got a knocker. The servants sleep at 
the back of the house. You came by and insist- 
ed on helping us. You also insisted on climbing 
an area railing and breaking into a house. It 
was not our house. Quite rightly, the inhabi- 
tants resented the intrusion. How simple it all 



is." 



' ' Most simple I ' * 

"Then I go and see my aunt, who keeps a 
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shop. Why should I not have an aunt who 
keeps a shop! A young man who is a customer 
gives me a diamond tiara to keep for him. It 
turns out to have been stolen. On my way to 
restore it to its rightful owner, a horrid man 
tries to rob me of it. You intervene. You take 
I possession of the tiara." 

"Thia is not even ingenious," said George. 

"Your mother takes it from you. She pre- 
fers to believe you are privy to the theft. No 
I doubt she knows your propensities." 

"You need not be rude." 

"She goes to the police — to get them to arrest 

. I am a fugitive from justice, and so are 
I yon. She laughed. "How absurd it all is, 
and yet how tragic ! "What is to be the end T ' ' 

"Your cynicism hurts me," said George. "I 
had hoped to find you repentant. It was my 
intention to hold out a helping hand, but evi- 
I dently you have made up your mind to decline 
my aid, preferring to weave together a tissue of 
absurdities, at which you yourself cannot re- 
frain from laughing," 

Lilian became grave suddenly. "Have you 
1 ever read a novel in which two silly people for 
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a prolonged period of time refuse to utter the 
fbvious explanation which must hring the story 
a closet I do not know anything which irri- 
;es me more. But I think I have done novel- 
ists an Injustice. Here have I been explaining 
and explaining till I am hoarse, and you won't 
believe me. Nothing I can say will convince 
you. Yon have made up your min d that I am 
ibandoned, and abandoned I suppose I must 
lain." 

"Words cannot outweigh facts," said George 
tntentiously. 
You are going to your uncle. I know your 
uncle. He is a friend of mine. We will go 
together; he will verify my statements." 

George shook his head incredulously. "I do 
not believe you know my uncle. You are talk- 
ing idly or, it may be, hysterically, I sympa- 
tiiize with you deeply, for you are passing 
.rough a trying ordeal, and it is no wonder you 
ilk at random. Under similar circumstances I 
should probably do the same thing; but surely 
the better course is to make a frank avowal, and 
trust— implicitly trust in your one true friend," 
Who is that I" 
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"Myself." 

Lilian sank back on her seat with a gesture of 
despair. "I think my nerves are going. I shall 
begin to believe I am what you think I am. 
Why won't you let me clear myself? Answer 
me one (Question. May I come with you to 
your uncle T" 

"Certainly not; it could do no good. Tou 
must leave the matter in my hands. I know the 
course to take." 

"You refuse to allow me to go to your 
uncle?'' 

Gieorge considered. "On the whole, I do. 
You will probably ruin the plan I have con- 
ceived." 

"You refuse firmly and irrevocably to permit 
me to go to your uncle T' 

"Ida" 

"Thank you. That makes my course of 
action quite clear to me. I know now, exactly, 
what I shall do. ' ' 

"What will you do!" 

"I shall go straight to your ancle. It is ridic- 
ulous of you to forbid me to do so. The cabs 
are free to anyone with eighteen pence. The 
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knocker of your uncle's house is mine to ham- 
mer with, as much as it is yours. Immediately 
I arrive in London I shall jump into a cab, and 
within twenty minutes I shall be hammering/' 

**Tou will not be admitted/' 

**I will importune the footman until he 
relents. Perhaps in his young days he was a 
burglar himself. ' ' 

* * If you gain admittance you will encompass 
your own destruction." 

**But I shall prevent yours. Mr. Hemmings, 
your intention is to see your uncle and tell him 
lies." 

* * I beg your pardon. ' ' 

**Lies, simple school-boy lies, which will not 
for an instant deceive him. Do you think I am 
going to let you do that ? " 

**I do not follow your meaning." 

* * George — ^forgive me, I mean, Mr. Hemmings 
— ^my conduct has been inexcusable. But out 
of foolishness sometimes wisdom comes. I want 
you to rise to wisdom on the stepping-stones of 
my folly. When we first met, you were very 
young and inexperienced. Since then, you have 
been taken from your mother's side and bustled 
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and hustled and put in prison and made a 
receiver of stolen goods, and generally forced to 
forget yonr good manners and gentle ideals. 
Why has this been done? Was it out of pure 
deviltry! I can assure you it was not. I am 
certain that I should not have taken so much 
trouble if right down at the bottom of my heart 
I hadn't rather liked you and been vexed that 
one so really rather nice should be so really 
rather soft." 

"You are still hysterical." 

"I am not speaking for the sake of makiiig 
conversation. Later on, you will recall what I 
am saying, and my words will come home to you. 
No doubt, at the moment, you think I am talking 
nonsense." 

"That certainly has occurred to me." 

"Ah, but later on you will understand and 
your face will redden with mortified pride. 
You will not forgive me. The slight affection 
you recently had for me will turn to hate. When 
we meet, you will pass me with a haughty stare. 
But all the same, the good I have done you will 
remain. You will no longer be content to shel- 
ter beneath the apron of your mother. To her 
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astonishment and your own, yon will have be- 
come a man. ' * 

The train stopped at a station. Two ladies 
got into the compartment. 

**I think I will get into a smoking carriage,'* 
said George. **Good day.'' He alighted with 
great hantenr. 

**I knew how it would be," mnrmnred Lilian. 
The tears sprang to her eyes, and she dabbed 
them away angrily. * * No man can ever love the 
woman who has trained him. ' ' 
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CHAPTEE XX 

THE RESOLUTION 

LILIAN, left to her own reflections, fell 
into a profound reverie. With a sigh, 
, she admitted to herself that ehe had 

grown fond of Gleorge. After all, he 
was not weak; bis inexperience allied to his 
good-nature might at-.first give that impres- 
sion, but it was not borne ont by a more intimate 
knowledge of his character. He had never 
asserted himself before, for the occasion had 
not occurred. Lilian told herself that she had 
provided the opportunity, and it had produced 
the man^ If only his brain were framed on 
logical lines-he ought to be sincerely gratefial. 

She sighed again; it was not probable he 
would regard her intervention in that light. He 
would more likely consider it pure impudence — 
which indeed it was, as she admitted quite 
frankly. But a further and even more unpleas- 
ant thought perplexed her. Was she herself so 
free from blemishes that she had the right to 
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act as preceptress to any one? The text about 
the mote and the beam presented itself to her 
mind. Would any really nice girl behave as she 
had behaved? The answer came at once, and 
emphatically in the negative. 

Two tears came into her eyes and rolled down 
her cheeks. The ladies who had entered the 
carriage noticed her emotion. They had seen 
the young man leave the carriage with a curt 
farewell, and they drew their own conclusions, 
exchanging knowing glances. A lover's quar- 
rel ! The foolish young things ! 

Lilian wiped her eyes hastily. It was only 
too obvious that she was headstrong and vul- 
gar, interf erring and officious. What right had 
she to train any one? What well-bred girl fixes 
upon a casual young man and starts training 
''him? A woman should be gentle and submis- 
sive. She should have a kind heart and a ready 
hand for the friendless and the fallen; she 
should be sympathetic and unobtrusive ; where- 
ever she went, she should carry with her an 
atmosphere of peace and refinement. 

How far she had fallen short of her own 
ideal I She saw her conduct in a deplorable 
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light. To say cutting and sarcastic things, to 
be invariably overpowered by her love of the 
whimsical, to follow with an unrestrained im- 
petuosity the promptings of the moment, these 
were her failings, and she saw no prospect of a 
permanent improvement. 

But her duty, for the present, was to free her- 
self and her fellow victims from this imbroglio. 
The easiest and quickest way would be to get 
Mr. Greville to intervene ; and she determined to 
have a conversation with him before he had a 
chance of seeing his nephew. 

When the train ran into the terminus, she 
was on the platform before it had stopped. She 
jumped into a hansom, promising the driver 
double fare if he made haste. She reached Mr. 
Greville 's house, and pulled the bell sharply, for 
she feared to see George drive up before she had 
gained admission, 

"Take my card to Mr. Greville," she said 
breathlessly to the servant, "and tell Imn I must 
see him this very minute. Please use my exact 
words, 'this very minute,' " 

She waited impatiently until the man re- 
turned with an invitation to enter Mr. Greville s 
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study. When she invaded his room with a 
greater degree of impetuosity than good man- 
ners sanction, Mr. Greville rose from his writ- 
ing-table to greet her. 

' * This is a pleasant surprise, * * he said cordi- 
ally. ' ' Your friends in London have been miss- 
ing you sadly. I met Lord Tom this morning, 
and he was inconsolable. ' ' 

'^Was he?" she asked indifferently. **I'm 
sorry ; but I am here to discuss something more 
weighty than Tommy." 

*^ Isn't poor Tommy weighty?" he asked 
smiling. **Well, he is certainly losing flesh. 
But never mind about him; for I see you have 
something to say." 

*'My chief excuse for rushing in on you in 
this way," said Lilian, **is to make it clear at 
once and for all that time you are chiefly to 
blame. * * 

'*No doubt, no doubt. But for what?" . 

*'You asked me to train him," cried Lilian. 
**Now don't deny it, Mr, Greville. You dis- 
tinctly asked me to train him, and you extorted 
from me a promise that I would do my best." 

'* Train whom?" 
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"Why, George — your nephew." 

' ' My nephew ! " He stared at his visitor, and 
his lips pursed significantly. "Oho, so you've 
been training Master Gieorgel And with what 
result?" 

Lilian sat down. She took out her handker- 
chief from an innate sense of the artistic, and 
gently wiped her eyes, 

"I am afraid the result will be a felon's grave 
for me and for George, too. Separate graves, 
of course." 

Mr. Greville resumed his seat. He pointed 
an accusing finger towards Lilian. "Tou have 
been up to some more mischief f Of course you 
have. Why, dear me, you went down to Wool- 
laeombe to stay with your aunt. I had quite 
forgotten that. So it was you, was itf" 

"Me, what!" 

"Have you found any tiaras latelyl" 

"Why, you know everything," exclaimed Lil- 
ian delightedly. "I was so afraid I should find 
it difficult to explain." 

"You induced my young, innocent, and fat- 
headed nephew to join the nefariooa crew of 
which you are chief ornament." 
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**This is how the story goes,^^ said Lilian con- 
tentedly. **Do you know who are the other 
members of the gang?^^ 

'^No/^ 

**Mr. Benjamin/^ 

^^Who is he?'' 

**Well, he's a Jew with pleasing manners. 
Then there is my dear aunt who keeps a pastry- 
cook shop. And lastly my father. Fancy my 
dear father stealing tiaras at his time of life ! ' ' 

^'AndthatisaU?'' 

**Yes all, except George. I hope you don't 
think it was rude to leave you out. It is best 
not to have too large gangs ; still, if you would 
care to join us " 

*^No, thank you." 

**I expect the warrants for our arrest have 
been issued, so perhaps it is rather late to in- 
crease our membership. It would be like join- 
ing the board after allotment." 

Mr. Greville did not smile. **My dear," he 
began gravely, ** practical jokes are all very well 
in a modest way. But when you cause pain and 
suffering to those who have lived quiet and 
sheltered lives, then I can only regret that your 
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natural bigh spirits should lead you astray." 

Lilian had reeoarse to her handkerchief with 
alacrity. 

"Mr. Greville," she said through the cam- 
bric, "I assure you I have not practically joked. 
I went to Woollaeombe to lead a simple life. 
Things happened. I can honestly assure you 
that I am not to blame. Tou believe me, don't 
youT" 

■"I believe anything you say," said Mr. Gre- 
ville. 

*'I admit," said Lilian more cheerfully, "that 
I am entirely to blame. ' ' 

"What!" 

"Tour legal manner confuses me. I have just 
said I was not to blame. Nor was I. Tet at 
the same time the blame is mine. Now this 
Bounds inconsistent." 

"It certainly does." 

"And yet," remarked Lilian, "it is not I I 
expect it is what is called a paradox. I was not 
to blame for these later events, but I was to 
blame, because originally an unhappily, framed 
sentence of mine incited your nephew to climb 
Lady Shepheard's area railings. It was thai 
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unfortunate incident which confused him, for it 
threw a kind of criminal atmosphere around me, 
and my most innocent actions. So when a dia- 
mond tiara came in the most natural manner 
into my hands, he assumed that I held it as a 
member of a gang of burglars — ^the same gang 
in fact whose designs he had been induced to 
abet. Do I make myself perfectly clear? ^' 

** Not perfectly/' 

**I shall do so before I finish, although it 
takes hours, ' ' replied Lilian. * * I hope you have 
plenty of time. May I commence at the very 
beginning and go straight onf As he did not 
interpose any energetic objection, she settled 
herself in her chair ^^Before I ^as bom, my 
father married my mother " 

**Let us assxune that,'' said Mr. Greville. 
** Please commence about twenty years later." 

**You must let me tell my story in my own 
way. My mother before she married my father 

and before I was " 

**Yes, yes." 

**Well, she kept a shop in the High Street at 
Woolla combe with her elder sister, who is the 
aunt I have been staying with. So you see, 
you cannot accuse me of irrelevancy." 
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"Well, go on.'^ 

Lilian was about to resume when the door 
opened, and the servant whispered to his mas- 
ter that Mr. George Hemmings had called. 

**You must let me explain everything before 
you see him," said Lilian excitedly, for she had 
caught George^s name. **I will be very brief." 

**Ask Mr* Gteorge Hemmings to wait," said 
Mr. Greville to the servant, who left the room. 

LQian began to relate the past events in a 
more succinct fashion, and Mr. Greville listened 
attentively. When she had finished his face 
relaxed. 

**Well, Lilian," he said, **you are perhaps 
not so much to blame as I feared. As you 
rightly point out, this absurd situation has 
sprung from your indiscretion on the night of 
Lady Templedown's dance. However, as you 
deeply regret — 
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**0h, so deeply," said Lilian, sighing. **It 
was most unladylike. I wish — ^I wish I was not 
so — so robust." 

**Well, never mind," said Mr. Greville sooth- 
ingly. **I am not sure I don't rather like you 
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*You must have deplorable taste," replied 
Lilian. But she hrightened. "May I tell you 
of the resolutions I have just formed?" 
'What are theyl" he asked, smiling. 
'I am never going to be impetuous again, 
future, I shall be absolutely inert. I don't 
care what occurs; I am going to watch the 
'course of events solely from the outside. Noth- 
ing shall ever induce me again to strive to influ- 
ence them. Young men may grow into old 
women, for all I care, and old ladies may remain 
)as narrow as they please, and say the most 
'horrid things about me," 

The door opened again and the footman again 
entered, this time with a card. Mr. Greville 
glanced at it. He uttered an exclamation of 
isnrpriBe. 

I "Lord Harlsmore 1 1 wonder what he wants." 
"Lord Harlsmore," repeated Lilian. "What 
impertinence I It is like a pick- pocket calling on 
a policeman." 

The servant regarded her with mild surprise. 
"I had better see him," said Mr. Greville. 
'Possibly this means some development." 
Lilian jumped up. "Shall I go I" 
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"You can go into the adjoining room." 

Lilian passed gently into the next room. She 
put her head tlirough the doorway, "Need the 
door be quite shut!" 

"No," said Mr. Greville, "provided you re- 
. member your recent resolutions." 
I "I shall not forget them. How interesting 
pthis is! I really " 

"Huah." 

Lilian's bead disappeared as the door opened 
and Lord Harlsmore entered. He seemed 
embarrassed. 

"I have just came from my mother," he said 
hesitatingly. ' ' The fact is, Mrs, Hemmings 
was calling on her this afternoon and was 
taken ill." 

»Mr. Q-reville rose. ' ' My sister ill ! " 
"It is nothing serious. She was, I think, a 
little over-fatigued, and has had a slight hyster- 
ical attack. My mother thought Mrs. Hem- 
mings had better rest a little. But she sent me 
t to tell you lest you might be anxious. ' ' 

"I see," said Mr. Greville. He sat down 
lagain, and scrutinized Lord Harlsmore keenly, 
land the youth fidgeted under Ms gaze. "WiU 
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you tell your mother that I will call for my 
sister in the course of the evening, and thank 
her personally for her kindness 1 ' ' 

* * Certainly. ' ' Lord Harlsmore turned to go. 
'*Just one minute, Lord Harlsmore. Please 

sit down.'^ 

There was a peremptory note in Mr. Gre- 
ville's voice and the lad obeyed him, though 
reluctantly. 

**I promised my mother to get back as soon 
as possible, ^^ he muttered uneasily. 

* * I shan 't delay you more than a minute. My 
sister left here with the intention of returning 
to Lady Harlsmore an article of jewelry that 
had come into her hands* Do you happen to 
know whether she was able to give it to your 
mother before her attack?'^ 

Lord Harlsmore appeared ill at ease. ''Well 
I believe, as a matter of fact — 
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''Surely you know if it was handed to your 
mother or not ? ^ ^ 
"It was not.^^ 

' ' Were you present at their interview ? ' ' 
"Oh,yes.^' 
"Was any mention made of itt^' 
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The boy crossed Ins legs and then uncrossed 
them. "Mrs. Heminings," he said at length, 
"certainly she came with the intention of hand- 
ing over the tiara. She said that she had 
teonght it with her in her black box. Bat on- 
f cortnnately " 

^'WeUt" 

"When the box was opened, the birds — I beg 
your pardon, I am a little upset — the tiara was 
not there." 

"Not there I" 

"No." His fingers travelled restlessly over 
the arm of his chair. Mr. Greville watched him 
closely. 

"Not there?" he repeated. 

"This is a very painful affair," said the lad, 
hesitatingly. "My own opinion is, that it never 
was there. I don't see how by any possibility 
Mrs. Hemmings could have the tiara. I think 
she must have been a little disturbed by the rob- 
bery — living so near, you know, and so she got 
it into her head that " 

"Is that how my sister explained its disap- 
pearance!" 

"Oh, no." 
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' * How did she explain it T ' 

Lord Harlsmore swallowed something. **I 
— really would rather not say. ^ ^ 

**Iiniist insist.^' 

''Well/' said the youth desperately, *'she 
thought her son had taken it. ' ' 

There was a pause for some moments, broken 
by a smothered ejaculation from the next 
room. 

''What do you think?" asked Mr. Greville at 
length. 

"I have told you what I think." 

"Who opened the box?" 

^^I_I did." 

"Where was it?" 

"It was left in the hall." 

"Were you alone?" 

Lord Harlsmore got upon his feet. "Eeally, 
Mr. Greville, this — this is too much. Do you 
think I took it?" 

' ' I merely asked whether you were alone. ' ' 

"What has that to do with it?" 

The door of the adjoining room opened with 
a burst, and Lilian sprang in. Her eyes and 
cheeks were aflame. 
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"It has everything to do with it. You wicked 
wicked boy, you know yon stole it I Deny it if 
yon darel" 

Mr. Greville sank back into his chair, resign- 
edly shrugging his shoulders. Lord Harlsmore 
stared at the sudden apparition. His face 
tamed white, and he sprang towards the door, 
flung it open and sped through the hall. He 
reached the front door, opened it, dashed down 
the steps and threw himself into his cab. 

When George, overhearing the commotion, 
appeared in the hall, Lilian, who had pursued 
Lord Harlsmore, clutched him by the arm. 
"You're too late," she cried, almost in tears. 
"Why didn't you stop him?" 

"Stop whom!" asked George amazed 

Mr. Greville had followed her. "You are 
keeping your resolution nobly," he said drily. 

Lilian stared at him. "Oh, but poor George 
is blamed for something he never did. I could 
not possibly stand that." 

"Your intentions are invariably good," said 
Mr. Greville. "It is your methods that are 
sometimes defective," 

"I am afraid you are angry with me," mur- 
mured Lilian, She felt for her handkerchief. 
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Mr. Greville shook his head sadly. *'My 
dear, you are perfectly impossible.'^ 

'^I am very sorry," whispered Lilian. 

'^ Don't cry, dearest,'' interposed George. 
^ ' Uncle has no right to talk to you like that. ' ' 

' ' Come into my room, both of you, ' ' said Mr. 
Greville, patiently, ^^and let us have a quiet 
talk together. ' ' 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE SHOP PAHLOUR 

LORD HARLSMORE had turned and fled 
from a sense of fear. The tiara reposed 
in his breast pocket, and his dread was 
that it might be wrested from him. 
These glittering stones represented, in 
his belief, his one chance of abiding happiness. 
To lose them, meant the blackness of extin- 
guished hope. 

The cabman, at his direction, took him to Mr. 
Benjamin's shop near the Gray's Inn Boad. 
After discharging tbe cab, Lord Harlsmore 
stood for a few moments scanning the little 
store of unredeemed pledges with which the 
window was filled. Then he pushed open the 
door of the shop ; the bell jangled aggressively 
as he entered. 
"I want to see Mr. Benjamin," he said. 
A woman was behind the counter—a Jewess 
[ with one eye. She scrutinized him carefully. 
"What fori" 
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**I have business. Is he in?" 

'^What's your name?'' 

* ^ Harlsmore. ' ' 

'^Wait a minute and I will see." She dis- 
appeared, and Lord Harlsmore awaited her 
return with impatience. Very soon, however, 
Mr. Benjamin's face appeared at the glass 
aperture of the parlour door. 

^ * Come in, my lord, ' ' he said, pushing it open. 
* ^You're a sight for sore eyes, ain't you? Any 
news ? ' ' 

^^What news do you expect?" asked Lord 
Harlsmore, as he passed behind the counter, 
and, entering the parlour, closed the door after 
him. 

^*I'm sure I don't know. No news is bad 
news, proverbs to the contrary. I've only just 
got back from WooUacombe. Who travelled up 
in the same train, d'you think?" 

^^I can't say." 

'^That nice-mannered girl, who sneaked the 
diamonds. Oh, I saw her, though she didn't 
see me. She had a man with her, or she and I 
would have had a chat." 

*'Who was the man?" 
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"He's called Hemmiugs. I've seen you talk- 
ing to him. ' ' 

Lord Harlsmore sat down. "Now I under- 
stand," he said. "She gave him the tiara and 
his mother collared it." 

"His mother I" 

Lord Harlsmore put his hand in his pocket. 
"His mother has given it to me. There, what 
do you think of that?" He slapped the tiara, 
devoid of any cover in all its naked brilliancy 
upon the table. 

Mr. Benjamin was transported with delight. 

' * You 've got it ! Well done you. ' ' He 
stretched bis band towards it, but Lord Harls- 
more drew it away. 

"Not yet," he said. "Not yet." 

"You might trust a fellow," grmnbled Mr. 
Benjamin. His eyes gloated over the jewels. 
"To think that you have got it!" 

"Yes, I've got it." He emphasized the per- 
sonal pronoun. 

Mr, Benjamin chuckled with joy. "You're a 
gem, yourself!" he said. "His mother gave it 
to you. Oh, the simple old lady! What did 
you tell her J I bet you spun a fairy yarn. " 
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''We need'nt go into details. The fact it, I 
have if 

''Yes, that's the fact, and I don't hanker after 
no details/' 

''Npw, what next?" 

''The continent is next, by the first steamer 
from Dover." Mr. Benjamin pulled a watch 
out of his pocket. "I'll catch the 9.50 tonight 
from Charing Cross. ' ' 

Lord Harlsmore frowned impatiently. 

"Ton can do what yon like with it when it's 
yonrs. At present, it's mine. How much will 
you give me for it T " 

Mr. Benjamin considered. "Wait till it's 
sold, and you shall have your fair share and not 
a penny more." 

"Nonsense," replied Lord Harlsmore disre- 
spectfully. "If you can't make a bid, I'll take 
it to some one who can." He half rose. 

"Here wait a bit," rejoined Mr. Benjamin, 
in a great hurry. "How you snap the words 
out of my mouth! Can't you trust me to play 
fairt" 

"No, I can't." 

Mr. Benjamin looked at him with dejection. 
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"You are a one!" He lay back in his chair, 
grieving, 

"I can't wait, I'm in a hurry." 

Mr. Benjamin's face betokened his displeas- 
nre. 

"What have you the face to ask?" he said 
after a pause. 

It was Lord Earlsmore's tnm to think. 
"You know," he said, "this thing is worth some 
thousands." 

"Draw it mild, now do," urged Mr. Benja- 
min. He was mentally appraisii^ the value of 
the glittering bauble imder his companion's 
hand. 

"Say two thousand, at the least. Half of 
two thousand is one thousand." 

"If you dare to ask me that for it, I'll fling 
you out of my shop," exclaimed Mr. Benjamin 
fiercely. 

"Say eight hundred," replied the boy, "as 
I'm in too great a hurry to make a bargain." 

Mr. Benjamin laughed hoarsely. "What a 
hurry you are in, to be sure, to make an offer 
like that!" 

"WUl you give it or won't yqui" 
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Mr. Benjamin sat still and thought. **I'll 
give yon my cheqne for seven hundred. Come 
now. ' ' 

**Tou'll give me seven hundred. Good, 1*11 

take that.** 
*'It*s more than it's worth by a long chalk. 

It*s ruining me and my family. Still, you're 

a friend. * * There was a furtive look of cunning 

in the comer of his eyes. 

** Let's have the money." 

**A11 right, my lord." He drew out a cheque 
book and dipped a pen in the ink. 

** Hullo, what's that?" asked the lad. 

^^What's whatt" 

**That" 

Mr. Benjamin looked up and down. **I don't 
know what you're driving at." 

**That book you're going to write in." 

**My cheque book, d'you meant" 

**Your cheque book," repeated Lord Harls- 
more, with immeasurable scorn. **Do you sup- 
pose I'm going to take your cheques t" 

Mr. Benjamin assumed a look of outraged 
innocence. **And why not, prayt" 

**I'm oflf." Lord Harlsmore rose. **You 
must be a fool." 
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Mr. Benjamin Sung his pen down with ill- 
hnmor. "You don't suppose I keep seven hun- 
dred pounds in my oflBce, do youT" 

"Very well; if you haven't the cash, 111 say 
good-day until you have." 

Mr. Benjamin roared with laughter. "Oh 
yon want cash, do youT You're a cute one, 
you are." His merriment was somewhat 
forced, and though his mouth uttered guffaws, 
his eyes were puzzled. "How much do you 
want!" 

"Seven hundred pounds is the price we have 
agreed upon." 

"Never," replied Mr. Benjamin with angry 
emphasis. "I never agreed to give seven hun- 
dred cash. Not by any manner of means." 

"You offered me a cheque for that amount." 

"Oh, I dare say. But cash is different." 

"I gathered as much," observed his lord- 
ship with dryness, 

"Look here," said Mr. Benjamin, with sud- 
den friendliness, ' ' I see you are a match for me. 
You're the sharpest cove I've come across for 
many a long day. Now, I'll give you fifty sove- 
reigns down for that there jewel." 
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'^ Absurd/* 

**If you want cash, you^l have to be moder- 
ate/* expostulated Mr. Benjamin. **IVe said 
before that I *m not a capitalist. All the money 
I have in the world is ** 

^'Whatt** 

* ' About a hundred pounds. * * 

**Not enough.** 

**You*ll drive me to desperation!** Mr. Ben- 
jamin *s eyes rested covetously on the tiara. 
'*You*ve taken me by surprise. If only I*d 
known you were calling, I *d have made prepar- 
ations. * * 

**I dare say you would. But let me tell you 
I carry a revolver.** 

**I didn*t mean anything of that sort,** said 
Mr. Benjamin hastily. **What a chap you are 
to scent out hidden meanings. * * 

Lord Harlsmore looked towards the door. **If 
you can*t make a better offer, it*s no good my 
staying here. Yes or no, will you give me two 
hundred pounds t** 

Mr. Benjamin shook his head. Lord Harls- 
more thrust the tiara back into his pocket. 

**Ah, don*t do that,** cried Mr. Benjamin 
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with anguish. "Two hundred pounds 1 It's 
my all. I swear to you I haven't got more 
than that in the world." 

"There's your shop," said Lord Harlsmore. 
"You will soon make it again. And then 
there's the tiara which you ought to sell for 
some thousands. Why, bless my soul, you 
ought to thank me for my moderation. ' ' 

Mr. Benjamin rose and went to a safe which 
he unlocked. From an inner drawer he drew 
out a bundle of notes and a bag of gold. He 
trembled as he placed them on the table; there 
were heads of sweat on his forehead. 

"It's an awful risk I'm taking, "he said. I'm 
giving you the earnings of a lifetime. Suppose 
anything happens f Suppose I am collared be- 
fore I get that thing sold? Suppose it's stolen 
from meT" 

"It's a fair risk," said Lord Harlsmore in- 
differently. "You stand to make at least ten 
times tlie amount you are giving me. K it's 
taken you a lifetime to scrape together two hun- 
dred pounds, it will only take you a week to 
make at least ten times that amount." 

Mr. Benjamin was really moved. "I see 
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that/' lie said. *'0h, yes, I see it, but if — if — 
anything should happen it would — ^break — ^my — 
heart. * * 

**Don*t waste time,'* said Lord Harlsmore 
sympathetically. *' Break your heart! You 
talk like a woman. ' ' 

Mr. Benjamin stifled a moan as he counted 
the sovereigns in the bag. There were fifty of 
them. The notes, chiefly five-pound notes, were 
also carefully counted. 

** Let's have a look at them first," said Lord 
Harlsmore. Mr. Benjamin pushed them to- 
wards the lad, who scrutinized each with the 
utmost care. 

**They are all right," said Mr. Benjamin 
gloomily. **I wish I had more like 'em." 

'*I know a good note when I see it," replied 
the youth. His examination evidently satisfied 
him, for he placed them in his pocket-book. He 
pulled one or two sovereigns out of the bag and 
rang them on the table. 

**0h, don't mind my feelings," observed Mr. 
Benjamin sardonically. 

It was only when the gold had joined the 
notes in Lord Harlsmore 's pocket, that he re- 
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^^M Imquished his grip of tite tiara. He flung it 
^^M across the table to his compauioD. 
^^P "Don't treat it rough," howled Mr. Benja- 
k "^ min. He picked it up and caressed it, aa if it 
were a child. As he looked at it, his eyes 

k gleamed with joy. 
"Kiss it if you want to," said Lord Harls- 
'inore. "Now, good-bye, and please heaven I 
may never see your ugly face again, ' ' 

Mr. Benjamin was rapt in contemplation of 
the tiara which was now his. He took no fur- 
ther notice of the youth, who went with a jaunty 
step out of the room, and out of the shop. 

"Rebecca!" Mr. Benjamin called, "Rebec- 
ca I" The woman came in. Her eyes fell on 
the diamonds in his hand. She shut the door 
quickly. 

"What's that you have!" she asked. 
Mr. Benjamin rose and the tears streamed 
down his face. "Our fortunes are made, Re- 
becca," he said. "You shall be a lady, you 
shall." He placed the tiara on her head, and 
kissed her withered face. "My queen I" said 
he. 

She hastened to a looking-glass. "My, ain't 
liSnel" 
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**I'm off to Paris to-night,*' he said. '^AJld 
mum's the word/' 

She came back with the tiara. 

**It must be worth hundreds," she observed, 
in an awestruck tone. 

** Thousands, Rebecca. Thousands." 

She was dumb-struck. **What a man you 
are, Moses!" she murmured at length, and 
kissed him with a heart-felt admiration. 
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CHAPTER SXn 

THE GIFT 

LORD HARLSMORE'S second cab took 
him from the dingy purlieus of Gray's 
Imi Road towards Kilburn. He sat 
with his hands resting on the doors of 
the hansom, looking out into the gathering twi- 
light. His eyes, sometimes unboyish in their 
hardness, seemed to soften into tenderness. 

When a youth, on the verge of manhood, falls 
in love for the first time, he seldom allows his 
common-sense to guide him in his selection of 
a sweetheart. It would be impossible to frame 
any coherent law regulating calf-love. Its ob- 
ject is not of necessity either young or beauti- 
ful. And yet the fiame excited in the victim's 
breast burns for its brief hour more fiercely 
than that kindled by any later and more delib- 
erate attachment. 

Lord Harlsmore, with his unyouthful shrewd- 
ness might have been expected to pass through 
the period of distemper, conmion to boys and 
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puppies alike, with some measure of cynical non- 
chalance. It might have been thought that an 
unawakened moral consciousness would have 
precluded unselfish love, but this was not the 
case. He had abandoned himself to his passion 
with an utter disregard of consequences which 
might have been admirable had it not led him 
to steal his mother's tiara. In any social com- 
munity, it can be laid down safely as a rule 
without an exception, that the love which ig- 
nores the penal code is a public nuisance. 

Lucilla Phillips was by no means a bad girl. 
She might be appropriately described as a good- 
ish girl. In the hard struggle for a meagre 
subsistence upon a platform where appearance 
and charm are assets, it is scarcely possible to 
preserve the bloom of a sanctified innocence. 
There was no undue sensitiveness about Lucilla. 
She did not shrink from the market-place. She 
brought her wares to the appointed stall, and 
exhibited them boldly and without reserve to the 
best advantage. 

But although Lucilla had no mock modesty 
and a merely feigned delicacy, she did not be- 
long to that class of her sex who are willing to 
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sacrifice everythiog for a life of ease. She ac- 
septed pleasure with satisfaction when it came 
her way, but she worked hard and kept a roof 
' over her mother's head and her own by dint of 
her exertions. Lueilla was good-looking and 
could dance and sing, though by no means per- 
fectly. Her qualifications, however, were suffi- 
cient to raise her from the chorus of musical 
comedy to a small singing part. 

This prominence had brought Lueilla a few 
admirers, amongst whom was Lord Harlsmore. 
Lueilla, who was eight years his senior, accepted 
his admiration willingly, for good food and a 
few trinkets were its pleasant sequence. She 
treated him sedulously as a boy, and to render 
bim still more innocuous, she invited him to her 
home and introduced him to her mother. 

When the cab stopped at a small house in 
Kilburn, one of a row of precisely similar edi- 
fices, Lord Harlsmore alighted quickly. He 
knocked at the door and waited with a thump- 
ing heart. 

It was LucUla herself who opened it. 

"Why, it's you!" she cried, and laughed with 
^^Lfin inflection intended to denote delighted sur- 
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prise. Yet no one in that road dreamed of 
responding to the door-knocker without a pre- 
liminary peep through the parlour window. 

** Are you glad to see me, Lucillaf 

**I thought you was dead. Well, you have 
been a long time in coming to see me ! I began 
to think of advertising for you in the Daily 
Mail. But come in, do. ' * 

Lord Harlsmore entered. He seemed embar- 
rassed. 

'^Are you alone f he asked. 

** Quite alone. Mother ^s out.^' Mrs. Phil- 
lips was at that moment in her bedroom gasp- 
ing for breath, lost in her hurried ascent of the 
stairs. * * I was sitting in this room, thinking. ^ * 

^*0f whatT^* 

''Oh, you needn't ask." She smiled on him. 
''Why have you been away from me so long? 
Ah, you needn't answer. I know." 

"What do you know?" 

She sat on a wicker chair and he sat on the 
sofa. 

"I shocked you the last time you was here. 
Don't you remember? I said how glad I would 
be if some kind friend gave me two hundred 
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pounds. You thought it was a hint. Oh, don't 
deny it. I blush fiery red whenever I think of 
it." 

"I didn't take it as a hint." 

She gave him a look of reproach, shaking her 
head sorrowfully. "I know you did. You 
thought me a greedy, mercenary girl, and you 
went Bway in dis^fnst" 

"No, no, no I'' expoBtnlated the boy. 

"I don't blame yon,** said Lndlla magnaii- 
imonBly. "Your mistake was qmte natural, 
but oh, you don't half know me. I shouldn't 
' demean myself so far. It never oroseed my 
mind till afterwards that you might think I 
was asking you for the money. As if" — she 
added indignantly — "I would take money from 
a stranger." 

"A stranger, Lucilla? I am hardly a 
stranger." 

She held out her left hand while she wiped 
her eyes with her right. "You are a dear 
friend," she said. 

"Don't cry, Lucilla," the boy implored. 
"You're quite wrong. I never dreamt yon 
were asking me for money, and I certainly 
wasn't disgusted." 
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^^Wh.j did you become so silent and go away 
so quick, and why haven *t you been since?'' 
demanded Lucilla. As a matter of fact she had 
made the suggestion, with intention and had 
been discomfited by the apparent frigidity of 
its reception. 

*' Because I hadn't any money, and I was dis- 
tressed not to be able to give you what you 
required so urgently. ' ' 

Lucilla drew her hand away. **Then you 
must have thought I was hinting. ' ' 

**No, I didn't. I knew your remark was un- 
conscious. Tou never told me what you wanted 
it for." 

Lucilla folded her hands on her lap. **No, 
I didn't. I'll tell you now. It wasn't for me 
at all ; it was for a friend of mine. There was 
the chance of a lifetime, which could never occur 
again. But I hadn't any money to help my 
friend, and that hurt me, oh, so cruelly. ' ' 

**Has the chance gone by?" he asked eagerly. 

* * Oh no. But neither of us is the least likely 
to get hold of the money. ' ' She sighed deeply, 
and a real tear dimmed her eye. * * Things are 
just horrid." 
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"How kind you are to your friends, Lucilla," 

Lucilla looked up, suspecting sarcasm, but 
was satisfied that none was intended. "One 
must do to others, you know, as one wants to 
' be done by." 

"You are happy making other people hap- 
py," said the youth ardently. "Ah, I wish you 
would make me happy." 

Luoilla roused herself. "Shall we light the 
gas?" she asked. 

"No, don't. Lucilla, do youi know why I have 
been away so long? I've been tryiii|;^^t you 
Has money. Only I'm a little disappointed it 
isn't for you after all. I don't feel particularly 
keen on making your lady friends happy. ' ' 

"My lady friends T" 

"It is a lady, I suppose." 

"Who!" 

"The person you want to make happy." 

Lucilla turned and looked at the youth in 
astonishment, and then she laughed a little. 
She was not the person to seek money for lady 
friends. "It was to buy a business," she ex- 
plained. "I should have been a — a kind of 
partner." 
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'^You would have left the stage?'* 

^'Oh, yes.'' 

^'I'm glad of that. I don't think I like you 
to be on the stage." He rose and came close 
to her, sitting down on the arm of her chair. 
''Lucilla, see what I've brought you." He 
pressed the bank-notes into her hands, and let 
the bag of sovereigns drop into her lap. 

''What is it? What is it?" She felt the 
paper crackle between her fingers and she 
heard the chink of the gold. ' ' It 's money ! It 's 
money ! ' ' 

' ' For you, Lucilla ; to make you happy. ' ' 

''How much?" she breathed. 

' ' Two hundred pounds. ' ' 

"Two hundred pounds!" she echoed. She 
sat still lost in thought. "You've brought it 
for me?" 

"Yes, for you." His arm was round her 
neck, and he drew her close to him and kissed 
her. For a moment she sat unresisting, and 
then she sprang up. 

"No, no," she cried and rubbed her face vig- 
orously with her hand, as if to efface the touch 
of his lips. "How dare you do that?" 
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"I beg your pardon, Lucilla," lie answered 
humbly. 

"Light the gas." 

He did as he was bid. She stood clutching 
the notes and the bag in either hand, her eyes 
looking into dim distances. 

"Pall dovn the blinds, please." 

He did »o. 

"Two hundred jKiimds, did you say?" 

"Yes, Ludlla.** 
. She stared at him. "What do yon expect for 
tiiis." 

"Expect, Lucillat" 

"I took you for a boy — I " She stopped 

suddenly. 

"I am old enough to love you," he answered 
simply. 

"To love me!" The bag dropped with a 
heavy thud on the floor. She still held the notes. 

"Lucilla, Lucilla, can't you understand — 
haven't you seen — Lucilla, don't you think you 
could love meT" He came towards her with 
outstretched arms. 

"Ton mustn't touch me. Lord Harlsmore," 
she said fiercely. "Take these notes. I don't 
want them." She held them towards him. 
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''Whj won't you take them?'' 

^'Why! Because I'm not for sale." 

He stood and stared at her. **Lucilla, have 
you misunderstood me ? I love you dearly and 
I want you to be my wife. ' ' 

Lucilla allowed astonishment to creep over 
her face. ' * Your wife ! ' ' she exclaimed. * * Then 
you are a boy after all. ' ' 

^'Tou do not suppose I should insult you by 
any other suggestion?" 

^'I should like to see you dare," observed 
Lucilla. She was herself again. The strained 
look in her eyes gave place to one of perplexity. 
She picked up the bag of gold. ^^Sit down, 
Gussie, and let us talk over this matter sensible- 
like." 

With reluctance he resumed his seat and she 
sat nursing the gold and smoothing the notes 
with loving fingers. 

''When you asked for that money " he 

began. 

''Which I never did," interrupted Lucilla 
with a suspicion of tartness. 

"When you said how glad you would be if 
only you could have two hundred pounds, I went 
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away wondering how I oonld get it I was cb- 
tennined to get it somehow, at any cost." 

''Where did yon get it!" 

There was a moment's silence. ''My mother 
gave it to me." 

"IXd yon tell her it was for met" 

"N— no. Bnt I daresay she guessed." 

"IXd shef" said Lncilla. "That does not 
sonnd likely. However " 

"I swore that I wonld not see you again until 
I brought the money with me. It took ine a 
little time to get it, but I managed it at liusi" 

"Evidently." Lucilla was thinking. "You're 
eighteen, aren't you? You don't come into 
your property until you're twenty-five. Isn't 
that so?" 

"And not much then, I'm afraid. My father 
was disgracefully extravagant." 

"I've heard tales of him. I think you are a 
chip off the same block. But touching our mar- 
riage, how are we to live? Have you thought 
that out?" 

"I thought," said the lad shamefacedly, 
"that the money I've brought you might make 
things easy for the time being. ' ' 
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I "Oh, I see. It wasn't only for me." 
"Yes, it was." 
"Of course it was," she said soothingly. 
"But it wouldn't go far, would it?" 
"I hoped to get more," said Lord Harlsmore, 

"but that damned Jew " 

"Tou got it from the JewsT" cried Lucilla 

I acutely. "Now I understand. Why did you 
toll me that bunkum about your mother!" 
I The boy looked foolish and did not answer. 
"Now, my dear Augustus, I'm ever so much 
elder than you — at least — ^well, three years, and 
t'm going to talk sense to you. Marriage ia 
out of the question. You haven't any money 
and I haven't any. Besides, I don't love you." 
^M "You would learn to love me," said Augus- 
^^kns, as many older men have said before him. 
^P "Yes, but I don't want to." Lucilla tittered 
a little, "You see, I — I lUted you as a nice boy 
to take me out to supper and that sort of thing, 

I but it was never in my thoughts to marry you." 
I "You think I'm too youngt" 
f "1 think you are too young for me," said 
Lucilla, "I'm sorry to hurt your feelings be- 
cause I do like you bo very much. But I haven't 
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told yon everything yet. 

Lord Harlsmore 
married 1" 

♦'I've been engaged for seven years. My 
young man used to go to the same school as I 
did — in the same huiJding, I mean. It was a 
board school — I'm not ashamed. We've always 
meant to marry, but time does slip by, and there 
wasn't enough of money in either of our 
pockets." 

Lord Harlsmore's eyes were those of a 
stricken angel. "Tou love some one else!" 

"Yes, I do. From my heart, I do. That's 
what has kept me a decent girl. A few months 
ago, Edward's employer offered to sell him a 
share in the dairy for two hundred pounds." 

"He was the friend, then?" 

"Yes." 

There was a silence, and then Lord Harls- 
more dropped bis face between his hands in 
genuine distress; his shoulders moved convul- 
sively. 

"You'll get over it all right, old boy," said 
Lueilla, touched in spite of herself. She laid 
down the wealth she held, and went to his side, 
placing her hand upon his shoulder. 
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**It's nothing to yon, of course/ * muttered 
the boy, *'bnt you've broken my heart.'' 

''Buck up old fellow. You'll forget me be- 
fore your moustache has grown." 

This insult stung the youth. He sat up. ''I 
shave," he said indignantly. 

Lucilla laughed gaily. ' ' Of course you do. ' ' 

''I suppose I had better go away," he said 
sullenly. 

''But you'll come and see me again. Oh, I 
do want you to remain a friend of mine. I have 
so few real friends." 

"I don't want to see you with that other fel- 
low," said Lord Harlsmore gruffly. 

"No, no." Lucilla quite realized that such 
a meeting was undesirable from every point of 
view. "But you won't quite forget me all at 
once, will you?" 

He looked at her with troubled eyes. 

"'I shall never forget you as long as I live. 
Good-bye. ' ' 

She held out her hand and he grasped it. 

' ' Good-bye, Augustus. I am so sorry. ' ' 

He went towards the door. She stood on the 
hearthrug and her heart began to beat. He 
opened the door. 
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"Good-bye again," he said. 

"AngnBtosI" 

He tamed. 

"You've" — her voice broke — "yonVe tor- 
gottea " 

"TVlatf" 

She indicated the gold and notes that lay 
upon the table. 

"Oh, that'B yours." 

"Mine!" 

"Yon need it to make you happy." 

"AngostosI" 

He went out of the room. She clapped her 
hands, her eyes shining with a joyful light. 
And then she sprang towards the door. She 
found Lord Harlsmore fumbling with the door 
latch in the darkened passage. 

"How can I ever thank you I" she cried. 

"I don't want to he thanked." 

' ' Oh, you have made me so, so happy. ' ' 

"I can't help that" 

"You're a dear. A real dear." 

"I can't open this door." 

"Let me try." 

They stood face to face in the narrow hall. 
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''You're only a boy,** she exclaimed and 
throwing her arms romid his neck, kissed him 
several times. 

''Lucy, Lucy, what is this?" came in dis- 
tressed accents from the top of the stairs. 

"That's mother,*' cried Lucilla, laughing 
hysterically. She opened the door, pushed the 
youth gently into the street, and closed the door 
after him. 

She danced down the lobby, danced round the 
gold and notes, flung her arms round her 
mother 's obese figure and would that she should 
dance too I But that was an impossibility. . 

It was later that it occurred to her that a gift 
of two hundred pounds from a young lordling 
does not sound respectable. So poor Augustus 
was converted into a deceased aunt. 
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CHAPTER xxnr 

THB BHBLBH 

LILIAN was sitting in tiie draving-^wna 
of her father's house in Seamore Place, 
indnatrionsly hemming a housemaid's 
dnster. She had no genins for sevin^ 
bnt plodded on indnstrionsly, pansing only from 
time to time to admire her handiwork. 

Suddenly she jnmped np, and pushed the bnt- 
ton of tie electric bell, listening intently for the 
responding trill. When the servant appeared, 
she regarded him vaguely. 

"I thought you rang, miss?" 

"Ah, so I did. But it was only to make snre 
the bell was Working. Go at once, Robert, and 
ring every hell in the house, and outside too. 
I want to make sure they are all in proper 
order." 

The man regarded her with amazement 
"Very good, miss," he answered at length. 

"A great deal of trouble may arise from de- 
fective bells," said Lilian, with the air of one 
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uttering a profound truth. ^*I hope you will 
test them once a day, if not of tener. * ' 

*' Certainly, miss/* 

'^Go at once, Eobert, and try the front door 
bell. Something tells me it is out of order 
again. * ' 

A bell rang. 

' ^ That is the front bell, miss, * ' said Eobert. 

*^How strange! I am mistaken, then. I 
wonder who it can be, for nobody knows I am 
at home.*' 

*^Tou are at home, missT* asked Eobert 
doubtfully. 

* ' Certainly. To anybody, even if it is a man 
selling encyclopaedias. In future, Eobert, I am 
always at home when I am at home. I disap- 
prove of any trifling with the truth. * ' 

Eobert went out of the room. Lilian fished 
out of her workbasket several reels of cotton, 
and placed them conspicuously on the table by 
her side, and spread the duster over her knee. 
She put on a second thimble. 

''I do hope it is some one,'* she said aloud. 

She was right. It was some one. The door 
opened. 
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"tiady Harlsmore," Robert annoniieed. 

Lilian rose in haste, relinqnishing the dnster, 
and extended her thinibled hand. 

"How sweet of you I" she cried. "I was 
just hoping it might be yon." 

Lady Harlamore, who walked with the sup- 
port of a stick, kissed her effusively. 

"How well you are looking, my dear. Any 
one could see with half a glance that you've 
I been in the country." 

"Do let me help you into a chair. Oh, I am 
so sorry to see you lame. I heard that you had 
been troubled with gout." 

"It's much better, thank goodness. This is 
my first day out ; and I determined to come and 
call. I've been hearing such funny stories 
about you." 

"About me?" asked Lilian. She helped her 
visitor to settle herself comfortably in an arm- 
chair, and then she returned to her own seat. 
She threaded her needle afresh. 

"Yes, you." The countess wagged a roguish 
finger. 

"Tou won't mind my going on with my 
work?" asked Lilian anxiously. "It is rather 
urgent." 
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''What are you doing?** 

Lilian displayed her work, not unproudly. 

''It is a duster,'* she explained. "I discovered 

quite by chance that the housemaid had run out 

of dusters. So of course I haven't a minute to 

lose. * * 

"Whatever are you doing to it?" asked Lady 

Harlsmore curiously. 

' ' Hemming it. * * 

' ' Dear me, I never knew that dusters required 
hemming. * ' 

Lilian looked blank. "I don't care if they 
don't," she said rebelliously, after a moment's 
reflection. "After all, to hem a duster is em- 
blematic. ' ' 

"Of what?" 

"Of a chastened spirit. Oh, Lady Harls- 
more, I am no longer the giddy girl I was once. 
I am in the process of re-making. My dear 
stepmother returns with my father very short- 
ly, and I am asking her to train me. ' ' 

"To train you?" 

"Yes, I want to learn to be ladylike, and do 
inane things in a truly resigned spirit." 

Lady Harlsmore laughed. ' ' Oh, I see. You 're 
turning over a new leaf. ' ' 
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"More than that," said Lilian with great 
eaniestness. "I am beginniBg an entirely new 
boot." 

' * And how long will this phase last T ' ' inquired 
Lady Harlsmore, her fat face crinkling with 
merriment. 

"It will last forever, I hope," reified Lilian. 
"You probably don't know the terrible diffiimlT 
ties my levity has caused, or the dangera I my- 
self have escaped narrowly." 

"I think I do," resx>onded Lady Harlsmore, 
laughing heartily. "Mrs. Henunings is stay- 
ing with me just now, and we have talked abcnit 
you a good deal." 

Lilian started. "Believe me, Lady Harls- 
more, I am not so bad as all that. There are 
redeeming features." 

"I know them, too. Mr. Greville told us the 
whole story. He is a good, kind man; for & 
whole hour he sat in my bedroom, holding Mrs. 
Hemmings' hand and mine in his, and telling us 
everything." 

" Everything t" 

"Yes." 

Lilian gazed at her visitor. "Are you sure 
he told you everything?" 
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** He said he had/' 

' ' Did he tell about— about ? ' ' 

**Aboutr' 

**How is Lord Harlsmoref asked Lilian 
abruptly. 

**That wicked lad? Oh, he is deeply repent- 
ant/' 

**Then/' said Lilian softly, **you do know 
everything/' She rose and knelt by her vis- 
itor's side. **Dear Ladv Harlsmore, it must 
have been a great shock to you." 

**A great shock." She shook her head 
gravely, and her mauve bonnet seemed to shake 
with emotion. She covered her pink face with 
her white-gloved hand. 

**Poor Lady Harlsmore! Oh, how grieved I 
am. Why, you're laughing!" 

**Am I, dear?" said Lady Harlsmore with 
shame. ** It was only a smile. I couldn't help 
it. What do you think that sinful lad of mine 
has done ? ' ' 

Lilian turned her face aside. **I daren't 
think." 

**He has sold my tiara to a Jew for two hun- 
dred pounds." 
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Lilian wrung her hands in anguish. "Mr. 
Benjamin has got it after all ! I ought to have 
interposed — I ought. You are hysterical, Lady 
HarlsmoreT" 

"Never had hysterics in my life, my dear.** 

"Then why do you shake with laughter in 
that unwholesome way?" 

"I beg your pardon, dear," said Lady Harls- 
more, humbly. "I know it is very bad form on 
my part to iangh. In my heart I am truly 
grieved. It is terrible that my son should do 
as he has done. I have spoken to him with 
severity; I have even boxed his ears. But T 
can't help smiling a little." 

"At whatt I can see nothing even remotely 
himioroua." 

"My dear, for one thing, that horrid girl who 
was after him has jilted him, and for another — 
he — has — sold my tiara to a Jew for— two — 
himdred — pounds I ' ' 

Lilian returned to her seat. "I am going on 
with my duster till your merriment has subsid- 
ed. I can't participate in it. I am thoroughly 
vexed and annoyed. All my efforts seem to 
have been thrown away. Although I have ac- 
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cepted passivity as a permanent discipline, I 
feel a natural irritation that my past activities 
should prove futile. ' ^ 

Lady Harlsmore leant forward on her stick. 
**My dear,^^ she said, ''bear with an old woman. 
My tiara wasn't worth twenty pounds; it was 
paste. My dear husband arranged that at a 
very early stage of our married life. To tell 
the truth, it was a relief to me when it was 
stolen. I hated to wear a sham, and I was 
afraid people would talk if I never wore it. ' ' 

''A sham!'' 

''Of course I had to make a bit of a fuss, and 
to have the detectives down to the Castle, but I 
prayed they might not trace it. ' ' 

"And your son sold it to Mr. Benjamin for 
two hundred pounds ! Where is he T ' 

"Who— the Jew?" 

"Yes." 

"I believe he is still on the continent trying to 
negotiate its sale." 

' ' Poor Mr. Benjamin ! ' ' 

"But it is funny?" queried Lady Harlsmore, 
almost timidly. "You don't think it bad form 
to smile slightly, do you?" 
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"Surely it is as wrong to steal imitation dia- 
monds as the real thing?" 

Lady Harlsmore dissolved suddenly into 
tears. 

"It was his infatuation for that girl. I do 
hope you won't think him so very, very 
wicked." 

""What does it matter what I think!" 

"I have sometimes hoped that he would one 
day marry a nice, high-spirited sensible girl like 
yoTi." 

"Like me? I beg you to understand that I 
am neither high-spirited nor sensible. I am 
gentle and womanly." 

"I hoped, anyhow, that some day " 

"Why, I am years older." 

"Only a very few." 

Lilian shook her head vigorously. "No, Lady 
Harlsmore, you may discard that notion for- 
ever," 

"I don't press it, dear," said Lady Harls- 
more meekly. I only mentioned it. ' ' 

"Please do not mention it again." 

There was a pause, and then Lady Harls- 
more rose. "My real reason for calling was, to 
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ask you whether you would allow me to b: 
Mrs. Hemminga to see yon." 

Lilian flushed. "Does she want to eallf 
I Lady Harlsmore nodded. "As soon as Mrs. 
tTnmer returns. She sees she has done you a 
grave injustice. She is a good woman, and 
wishes to make amends; an absurd misunder- 
standing put you both in false positions. I 
shall be truly glad if I can do anything to bring 
you together." 

"Now, that is really kind of you," said Lilian 
heartily. "Of course I shall be delighted to 
meet Mrs. Hemmings. I have much to blame 
myself for. But, of course, all my errors were 
committed in my unregenerate days. I 
very different now." She took up her duste? 

id slipped on a thimble which had fallen 

le folds of her dress. 
'Thank you, dear. Mrs. Henamings and 
are going to Bournemouth for a little stay, just 
to recuperate after our trying experiences. I 
should like to bring her to see you when 
return, if your mother is back." 

"I expect them back very shortly." 

"How are the yoxmg couple getting on' 
asked Lady Harl?;raoe genially, 
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"The marriage has been a great success." 

"I am glad your father is happy." 

Lilian pursed her lips. "It is better to be 
good than happy," she said virtuously. "He 
writes me that the object of his marriage has 
been fully achieved." 

Lady Harlsmore looked slightly puzzled. 
"One seldom realizes what true happiness is 
untU one is married," she observed, " and then 
usually, it is too late." 

Lilian bent over her duster. "You have not 
mentioned George— Mr. Hemmings, I mean. I 
hope he is well." 

"How stupid of mel Have I ever told you 
how much I admire him? "Well, I have made a 
suggestion that he should travel with Augustus 
for a year on the continent." 

"With Lord Harlsmore!" 

"Yes, it would be Mr. Hemmings' duty to act 
as a kind of older-brother-tutor and to train 
Augustus." 

"Oh, I don't like the idea at all!" cried Lil- 
ian. "Suppose — suppose Lord Harlsmore was 
to lead George astray I Suppose — oh, I am cer- 
tain Lord Harlsmore isn't a proper companion 
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"It would be the making of Augustus." 
"But it might be the imdoing of George. Oh, 

' I could not think of allowing " 

"My dear, I don't think it was proposed to 
Lsk your permission. ' ' 
Lilian crimsoned. "Of course not. What- 
I ever am I saying? It has nothing to do with 

\ me. Still " 

"Mr. Greville approves of the notion. He 

j thinks the combination will be good for both." 

"Even Mr. Greville makes mistakes some- 

I times," said Lilian stubbornly. "A whole 

yearl" 

"There is a hitch, however." 
"Ai!" 

"Augustus refuses to be trained by Mr. Hem- 
I mings. In fact, he declines to be trained by any 
' one. He became almost rude when I insisted. 
Bo I sent for Mr. Hemmings, and begged him to 
do his utmost to overcome Augustus' objec- 
tion." 
I "What is the reason of his objectionT" 
I "My dear, he actually thinks Mr. Hemmings 
is a prig, and he said so before Tiim in the blunt- 
est way possible. I retorted at once that it is 
better to be a prig than a thief. Mr. Hem- 
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mings, however, did not seem to be the least 
annoyed by Augustus' inciviHties; he suggested 
that I should leave Augustus and himself to 
discuss the matter, adding that he hoped Ma 
entreaties might prove effective. So I left 
them together and came on here." 

Lilian jumped up. "I must see (Jeorge," she 
murmured. "The risk it too great. George 
has not sufficient knowledge of the world." 

Xiady Harlsmore hobbled to her side. "I be- 
lieve it is Augustus' only chance. Mr. Hem- 
mings is an upright, honest fellow, and no weak- 
ling, I am certain. I know a man when I meet 
one." 

**No one thinks more highly of Mr. Hem- 
mings than I do," said Lilian proudly. 

"And yet you think my child, who is not nine- 
teen, can lead him astrayt" 

Lilian was silent. "It is no business of 
mine," she said at length. 

"I £im not so sure," observed Lady Harls- 
more acutely. "I may be mistaken, but I think 
you have fallen in love with George Hem- 
minga." 

Lilian stammered a denial, but the sudden 
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flush that covered her face and neck, deprived it 
of any little force that it had. 

**And why not/' asked Lady Harlsmore, '*as 
you won 't have Augustus ? ' ' She pulled the girl 
towards her and kissed her. 
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WHEN Lady Harlsmore had gone, Lil- 
ian thought deeply for at least five 
miautes. Then she wiped her eyes. 
She took up the duster, and meehaii- 
ically added a few stitches to the hem. 

^'A whole year I" she mnrnmred aloud. She 
rose abruptly and rang the bell, and the foot- 
man appeared in due course. 

' ' Eobert, ' * she said, * ' do you happen to know 
whether it is usual to hem dusters I * ' 

Eobert seemed perplexed. *'I really don't, 
miss. ' ' 

''Could you find out for mef inquired Lil- 
ian. ' ' I expect Jane will know, but don 't say I 
asked. Just ascertara in casual conversation. ' ' 

''Yes, miss.'' 

"As soon as possible, please." 

Eobert withdrew. Lilian wandered restlessly 
about the room. In a few minutes, the man 
returned. 
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■'If you please, miss, Jane says to 

I dusters is a wilful waste of valuable time.' 

"Thant you. That wiU do." 

When the door closed, Lilian, unpicked 

half-hemmed duster, shaking her head sadly, 

as one might who has wandered by mistake up 

a blind alley. Suddenly she brightened. She 

drew her workbasket to her aide and threaded 

her needle with red silk; then she worked stead- 

Uy. 

Half an hour later the bell rang again, and 
Lthis time Lord Tom was ushered into the draw- 
ling-room. 

Lilian rose. "Why, Tommy, is it youT" 
E She held out a cordial hand, which the young 
I man grasped. 

"I knew you were back," he cried triumph- 
I antly. "Something told me." 

"Something or somebody, I suppose. Yes, 
[ I'm back, sit down. Will you have teal" 

"No, thanks. That means servants in and 
out of the room. I want to have a little quiet 
talk." 

"Delighted, I'm sure." She sat 

d picked up her work. 
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^^ You seem busy/' he said after a paose. 

^'Yes, but m&i nothui^ that need keep j^ 
from taUdiig.'^ 

^^What are you doiugf" he asked curiously. 

^^I am embroidering a rosebud iu the comer 
of Janets duster/^ explained Lilian. ''It is 
emblematicaL'^ 

''Of what!*' 

"Of lots of things. Chieay that the useful 
may be beautifuL" 

"Is Jane beautiful^ 

Lilian raised astonished eyes. ^'I dont 
know, I'm sure. Why do you askf 

"I thought you were referring to her/' 

"Certainly not. I am referring to myself. 
So far as Jane is concerned, this rosebud will 
serve to remind her, as she flaps the banisters, 
that there is a world beyond the stairs. But 
that is only my secondary object. ' ' 

"And the first r' 

* ' To remind myself that in my new life I need 
not necessarily cease to be — ^well, good-looking. 
That is a great consolation to me. ' ' 

Lord Tom smiled indulgently. "What's the 
newest prank, Lilian ? ' ' 
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*'The newest prank,*' said Lilian with in- 
tensity, *4s the avoidance of all pranks. My 
intention for the future is to lead a gentle, 
womanly existence, obeying in all things my 
dear stepmother, putting aside with loathing all 
flippancy, vulgarity, robustness and evil com- 
panions. ' ' 

** Where do I come in?" asked the young man. 

**Tou don't. I fear you go out." Lilian 
sighed a little. *'I shall miss you, Tom, but 
I'm afraid you are not sufficiently in earnest. 
I do not think you are a suitable associate for 
a young girl striving after the delicately fem- 
inine. ' ' 

Tom seemed about to laugh, but restrained 
himself. *'You are always pursuing some ideal 
Lilian," he said. *'I, too, have pursued an 
ideal, and to-day I have come to see if I have 
attained it." 

Lilian hesitated a moment, and then ^he faced 
him. 

**What ideal have you pursued?" 

**You." 

**I am no ideal." 

**Tou are my ideal. Lilian, dear, you said 
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I might come to you at the end of six months. 
I know the time isn't np, bnt I can wait no 
longer." 

The duster fell from her fingers. She took 
off her thimbles. 

"I am sorry," she murmured. "If I said 
you might come again in six months, it was be- 
cause I expected that by then you would not 
want to come. No, Tom, I am farther away 
from you than ever." 

"I shall go on hopmg," he said, trying to 
vdl Ms disappointment "Nothing can dis- 
courage me. I shall come again." 

"No, there is no more hope." There was a 
sound in her voice that made him start. 

"Do you mean thatt" 

"Yes." 

"There is some one elset" he asked with a 
sudden spasm of jealously. 

"Perhaps." 

Tom rose from his chair. "I refuse to be- 
lieve you are in earnest, Lilian. Ton told me 
only a few weeks ago that there was no one 
else." 

"That was long, long ago. It was true 
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enough then. Ah, Tom, don't look so unhappy. 
You don't really love me. You only like me." 

'*That is absurd,'' he cried indignantly. ''I 
love you dearly. ' ' 

**No, you don't. A woman always knows. 
You think me * great fun.' That is all." 

**I wonder who this fellow is that has got hold 
of you. ' ' 

**No one has got hold of me. I don't suppose 
he will have me. And yet " 

**Has he proposed to you?" 

**0h, yes, but he didn't know then that I was 
respectable. Now that he knows, he will very 
probably spurn me." 

**I don't think much of the man who only 
wants to marry a girl when he thinks she isn't 
respectable. ' ' 

**You don't understand," said Lilian. 

**Who is he? I think I am entitled to ask 
that." 

**He is the man who was locked up for break- 
ing into my stepmother's house. We met, and 
he thought I was a member of a gang of thieves. 
So he fell in love with me. Then I was rude to 
his mother, who wanted to have me arrested. 
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He behaved verj- nobly, and 1 fell in love with 
him . That is all." 

"No true love can grow out of folly." \ 

"Why not!" 

Tom had no reply ready. ' ' I refuse to accept 
your answer," he said etubbomly. "There is 
no girl whose company I enjoy so much. Come, 
XiiiAQ, giv6 a £eilow a fair chance," 

"Whffli yon meet the right fprl, Tom," said « 
- Idlian, "yon will wtmdet that y^on talked so 
IJI^tly of love. For love is so real sjiA wtmder- 
fol a thing, that it can torn f&roe into pmeBt 
comedy. It may have its roots in folly^ bat the 
flowers it bears are as beautiful and lasting aB 
if they had sprung from the wisdom of all the 
ages. Dear Tom, I have learnt all this in a very 
short time, and the day wiU come when you will 
learn it, too." 

The beU rang again. 

"I shan't take this as a final answer, I warn 
you," said Tom resentfully. He dived for his 
hat. "Ton can say what you like, hut it will 
not alter the fact that you are not treating me 
fairly." 

"I cannot convince you in your present 
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mood," said Lilian sorrowfully. "In the years 
to come——" 

At that moment the door opened, and George 
Hemmings was shown in. He stood somewhat 
nervously near the door, Lilian Bushed a brd- 
liant red and turned swiftly to Tom. 

"Are you really going so soon, Lord Dunne- 
ford! Give my love to your dear mother and 
sisters." Then she turned to George. "How 
kind of you to come ! ' ' 

Lilian made no movement to introduce the 
two men. Tom stared at the newcomer, and 
his stare continued until it became rudeness. 
Perhaps there was some slight excuse, inasmuch 
as George was the possessor of a resplendent 
black eye. At length Tom bowed haughtily to 
Lilian and stalked out of the room, 

"What is the matter, Mr. Hemmings f" asked 
Lilian gently. 

George covered his damaged eye with one 
hand. "Will you forgive me coming to see you 
in this condition! But I am leaving England 
to-morrow, and it was my only chance of seeing 
you." 

"Hav« you — have you — ^had an accident t" 
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It was hardly an accident. Something hit 
me." He spoke so reluctantly that Lilian felt 
she conld not press her inquiries. 

"At any rate, it wae kind of you to come and 
say good-bye." Her voice faltered a little. 

"I wanted to see you before I went." His 
voice had a manly ring in it. " There was some- 
thing I had to say to you." 

"You are going abroad as Lord Harlsmore's 
tntor, I suppose?" asked Lilian hurriedly. 
"Lady Harlsmore was here an hour ago, and 
she said that this had been proposed. It is 
true, she feared a difficulty had arisen," 

"A difficulty did arise, but it has been re- 
moved." 

"Where is Lord Harlsmore!" asked LUian 



"He has gone to see a dentist about a — 
broken tooth. " 

" Oh 1 " exclaimed Lilian, Her gaze wandered 
to Mb blackened eye. "Did you find it difficult 
to over- rule his objection!" 

George smiled slightly. "My persuasions 
were effectual at any rate ; he now thoroughly 
endorses his mother's choice of a tutor, and 
regrets he ever had any doubts." 
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"Poor Lord Harlsmore!" murmured Lilian. 
»8he looked towards George and shook her head. 
I "You will understand," said George with 
haste, "that a lad of his age must obey his 
mother, I look forward with some satisfaction 
to the task of training Lord Harlsmore — of 
awakening in him a moral consciousness, which 
is apparently dormant. 

"At what age does the duty of obedience to 
one's parents cease !" asked Lilian, with a touch 
of malice. 

George hesitated until he caught Lilian's eye, 
and then be laughed. 

"The fact of the matter is, that I have a lik- 
ing for Harlsmore. I was grieved to hear of 
his foolishness, and I gladly accepted his 
mother's proposal to act as his guardian and 
friend. Was I not right?" 

"Oh, surely." Lilian realized that George 
twas not likely to be led astray by his pupil. 
"But you will have a hard task?" 

"Hard or easy, it will be performed." 

"For a year you are to be away I" 

"Yes, for a year," 

"A whole year!" 

"It will pass very quickly." 
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"For you, perhaps, but not for me." 

George made a movement towards her. "Lil- 
ian " 

"You misunderstand me," said Lilian hur- 
riedly. "I too am to pass through a year's 
training. But in my case it is a voluntary 
course. My stepmother is a lady of the strict- 
est views, and I am asking her to train me— 
to mould me. Oh, I need ever so much mould- 
ing. I never had a mother's care; I just grew 
up. But you know my faults only too well. 
When you come back after a year, you wilt 
find me very, very different." 

George frowned. "I do not want to find yon 
different." 

"I trust," said Lilian coldly, "you will not 
deny that there is room for improvement," 

George hesitated. "In any case, I want you 
to remain just as you are. ' ' 

"It is cruel of you to say a thing like that. 
It makes havoc of my plans. Surely yon can't 
mean what you sayt" 

"Until you came into my life, I was only a 
poor creature. It was my love for you that has 
made a man of me." 
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**It was my love for you,'' said Lilian, un- 
thinkiiigly, * * that made me realize my defects. ' ' 

**You love me!'' cried George. 

**I did not mean to say that." 

^^But you said it!" 

**Yes, and it is true. George, I love you very 
dearly. ' ' 

**And you will wait for me?" 

**For ever, if need be." 

He took her in his arms. **If you require 
to be trained, which I deny, there is only one 
person in the world to whom you may entrust 
the task. ' ' 

**0h, George, don't kiss me. Whom do you 
mean?" 

**I mean myself." 

THE END 
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